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INTRODUCTION 


istorians in recent years have paid considerable attention to Ger- 
many’s Bildungsbiirgertum, or educated middle class, and com- 
parable elites elsewhere in nineteenth-century Europe and 
America.’ These elites provided their societies with a peculiar mixture of 
legitimacy and expertise. They were the inheritors of learned traditions, 
and their classical education gave them the common language and confi- 
dence to serve as cultural arbiters in societies in which much else seemed 
directionless and new. At the same time they were willing to undergo 
enough professional training to become useful servants of capitalist society 
and the bureaucratized state. In retrospect we can view them as a transi- 
tional class between the learned estate (Gelehrtenstand) of pre-revolutionary 
Europe and the expert or technocratic elites of the late twentieth century.” 
Their history reveals one of the ways Europe became “bourgeois” during 
the nineteenth century and lends historical precision to that much-vexed, 
occasionally disputed, but indispensable social category.” 

The following work is on the Protestant Social Congress (Evangelisch- 
Sozialer Kongress), an association that met each year from 1890 to 1914 to 
discuss Germany’s sudden transformation into an industrial capitalist so- 
ciety.* The Congress served as a forum for Wilhelmine Germany’s educated 


1Some of the more important recent works on the history of the Bildungsbiirgertum are 
Werner Conze and Jiirgen Kocka, ed., Bildungsbiirgertum im 19. Jahrhundert. Teil 1. Bildungs- 
system und Professionalisierung in internationalen Vergleichen (Stuttgart, 1985); Hansjoachim 
Henning, Das westdeutsche Biirgertum in der Epoche der Hochindustrialisierung, 1860-1914. 
Soziales Verhalten und soziale Strukturen. Teil I. Das Bildungsbiirgertum in den preussischen 
Westprovinzen (Wiesbaden, 1972); Konrad H. Jarausch, Students, Society and Politics in Wilhelmine 
Germany: The Rise of Academic Illiberalism (Princeton, 1982); idem, The Transformation of 
Higher Learning, 1860-1930 (Chicago, 1983); Charles E. McClelland, State, Society, and University 
in Germany, 1700-1914 (Cambridge, 1980); Fritz Ringer, Education and Society in Modern Europe 
(London, 1979); R. Stephen Turner, “The Bildungsbiirgertum and the Learned Professions in 
Prussia, 1770-1830: The Origins of a Class,” in Histoire sociale—Social History 13 (1980): 
105-35; Riidiger Vom Bruch, “Universitat, Staat und Gesellschaft. Neuere sozial-, disziplin- 
und personengeschichtliche Beitrage zum deutschen Hochschulwesen vorwiegend im 19. und 
friihen 20. Jahrhundert,” in Archiv fiir Sozialgeschichte 20 (1980): 526-44; idem, Wissenschaft, 
Politik und 6ffentliche Meinung. Gelehrtenpolitik im wilhelminischen Deutschland (1890-1914) 
(Husum, 1980); Klaus Vondung, ed., Das wilhelminische Bildungsbiirgertum. Zur Sozialgeschichte 
seiner Ideen (Gottingen, 1976). 

Cf. the introduction to Conze and Kocka, Bildungsbiirgertum im 19. Jahrhundert. 

3Cf. David Blackbourn and Geoff Eley, The Peculiarities of German History: Bourgeois Society 
and Politics in Nineteenth-Century Germany (New York, 1984). 

‘For other treatments of the Congress, see Hans Eger, Der Evangelisch-soziale Kongress. Ein 
Beitrag zu seiner Geschichte und Problemstellung (Leipzig, 1931); Johannes Herz, ed., Evangelisches 
Ringen um soziale Gemeinschaft. 50 Jahre Evangelisch-Sozialen Kongresses 1890-1940 (Leipzig, 
1940); Horst Griinder, Walter Simons, die Okumene und der Evangelisch-Soziale Kongress. Ein 
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middle class. Professors and public leaders such as Friedrich Naumann, 
Max Weber, Ernst Troeltsch, Gertrud Baumer, Adolf von Harnack, and 
Hans Delbriick addressed the yearly meetings. A cross-section of the oc- 
cupations making up the Bildungsbiirgertum listened to them, with pastors, 
church officials, school teachers, civil servants, academics, students, busi- 
nessmen, lawyers, and doctors in attendance. The printed protocols of the 
Congress and other sources allow us to reconstruct how these educated 
Protestants responded year by year to the political and social forces im- 
pinging on their culture.” 
There are justifications for choosing to look at the Bildungsbtirgertum 
through the medium of a religious organization. Religion is not just a private 
or spiritual concern; it is also one of the main means of defining class status 
and political interests in modern societies. To state the relationship be- 
tween religion, class, and power somewhat less directly, religion interacts 
with the cultural traditions of specific classes and shapes their political 
vocabulary and access to political power. Western religions—whether Pro- 
testant, Catholic, or Jewish—have always had political and social teachings; 
their thinkers have always had affinities with specific classes; they have 
always existed in varying degrees of accommodation with political authority. 
Few historians would dispute the significance of organized religion for 
Europe before the French Revolution, when established churches were 
obviously allied with ruling elites and were part of the public order. The 
relevance of religion to the nineteenth century is less clear, for other de- 
velopments were more dramatic—industrialization, the formation of new 
states, the emancipation of civil society from aristocratic rule. Only recently 
have historians begun to pay attention to the evolving effects of religion 
on politics and society.° This work, too, is not concerned with religion for 


Beitrag zur Geschichte des politischen Protestantismus im 20. Jahrhundert (Soest, 1974); E. I. 
Kouri, Der deutsche Protestantismus und die soziale Frage 1870-1919. Zur Sozialpolitik im Bil- 
dungsbirgertum (Berlin and New York, 1984); Klaus-Erich Pollmann, “Evangelisch-sozialer 
Kongress (ESK),” in Theologisches Reallexikon (Berlin and New York, 1982), 10:645-—50; Manfred 
Schick, Kulturprotestantismus und soziale Frage. Versuche zur Begrtindung der Sozialethik, vor- 
nehmlich in der Zeit von der Griindung des Evangelisch-sozialen Kongresses bis zum Ausbruch des 
I. Weltkrieges (1890-1914) (Tiibingen, 1970); W. R. Ward, Theology, Sociology and Politics: The 
German Protestant Social Conscience, 1890-1933 (Berne and Las Vegas, 1979). 

The Congress continued to meet, with a greatly changed character and with interruptions, 
until 1940. See Griinder, Walter Simons, for the most detailed discussion of its later years. 

The main sources for the history of the Congress are the protocols of the yearly meetings, 
Die Verhandlungen des Evangelisch-sozialen Kongresses (Gottingen, 1890 ff.), hereafter cited as 
ESK. In addition, see the newsletter of the Congress, published as Mitteilungen des Evangelisch- 
sozialen Kongresses (Berlin) from 1892 to 1903, after 1904 as Evangelisch-Sozial (Charlottenburg), 
hereafter cited as ES. There is an archive of the Congress, housed in the Versohnungskirche, 
Leipzig-Gohlis (East Germany). Most of its material pertains to the activities of the Congress 
after 1918. The protocols for the years 1890-95 were lost when the archive was recently 
reorganized. The protocols for 1898-1923 are useful but meager. 

°Cf. Edward Berenson, Populist Religion and Left-Wing Politics in France, 1830-1852 (Princeton, 
1984); David Blackbourn, Class, Religion and Politics in Wilhelmine Germany: The Centre Party 
in Wirttemberg before 1914 (New Haven, 1980); John W. Boyer, Political Radicalism in Late 
Imperial Vienna: Origins of the Christian Social Movement, 1848-1897 (Chicago, 1981); Jonathan 
Sperber, Popular Catholicism in Nineteenth-Century Germany (Princeton, 1984). 
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its own sake, but for what it tells us about the political and social order of 
imperial Germany. 

Protestantism has received far less attention than Catholicism in the 
recent wave of excellent books on religion in nineteenth-century Europe.’ 
In part this is because it does not invite the same kind of treatment; there 
simply was no Protestant party comparable to the Center party in Germany. 
Yet it would be a mistake to assume that Protestantism was therefore po- 
litically insignificant. If Protestants in the German Empire did not have a 
special political party, they also did not need one, for they were not a 
persecuted minority, but the politically dominant majority. Even though 
there was no Protestant political party of great importance, specifically 
Protestant traditions informed the culture of the monarchy, the Prussian 
ruling class, and the secular liberal political parties. Protestantism was in- 
separable from certain class cultures in the empire, and we need to examine 
these in order to understand how it indirectly influenced the political system. 

Bildungsbiirgertum in particular denotes primarily the Protestant portion 
of Germany’s educated middle class. Of course there were educated Cath- 
olics and Jews, too. But the majority of the educated middle class was 
Protestant, and this majority dominated the universities, enjoyed a special 
relationship to the state, and self-consciously set itself apart from members 
of other denominations. Educated Protestants considered the Prussian uni- 
fication of Germany their victory over the Catholic South, and they stood 
behind the Kulturkampf as the struggle for the victory of their culture over 
Catholic culture within the Empire.® Even a thinker as self-critical as Max 
Weber simply assumed that German culture was synonymous with Pro- 
testant culture.” He and lesser minds behaved as members of a hegemonic 
class, expecting that their confession enjoyed superior status and bolstered 
the legitimacy of the Prussian-German state. If we wish to understand the 
Bildungsburgertum, thinking of it as a Protestant elite takes us to the heart 
of its class identity. 

The realities of imperial politics contradicted the expectations of educated 
Protestants. If they anticipated hegemony, they became a hegemonic class 


Ἴ am thinking here of works that relate religion to politics and society. Kouri, Der deutsche 
Protestantismus, is one of the first books to attempt to do this. There is, however, a strong 
revival of interest in liberal Protestantism among German theologians today, especially in 
Ernst Troeltsch, and their writings cover much that is important to the secular historian. For 
a valuable summary of recent writings, see Trutz Rendtorff and Friedrich Wilhelm Graf, 
“Ernst Troeltsch,”” in N. Smart, J. Clayton, 5. Katz and P. Sherry, Nineteenth Century Religious 
Thought in the West, (Cambridge and New York, 1985), 3:305-32, especially the bibliographical 
essay, 328-32. 

’While the outlines of this story are generally known, few recent studies have tried to 
document Protestant political attitudes in the second half of the nineteenth century. One of 
the best recent studies comes from an author whose primary concern is Catholic resistance 
to assaults on the Catholic Church by secularized Protestants: see Josef Becker, Liberaler Staat 
und Kirche in der Ara von Reichsgriindung und Kulturkampf. Geschichte und Strukturen ihres 
Verhdltnisses in Baden 1860-1876 (Mainz, 1973). 

°This is one of the assumptions underlying Weber, The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of 
Capitalism (New York, 1958). See, for example, Weber’s contrast between “German” (i.e., 
Lutheran) and English culture, 89. 
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in disarray. The enormous growth of the Social Democratic party through 
the years leading up to 1914 created bitterness between working class and 
middle class; German workers had apparently abandoned middle-class 
nationalism and cultural traditions for internationalism and unmitigated 
hostility (so the middle class perceived the situation, at any rate) toward 
middle-class culture. The Kulturkampf ended not in victory for the ‘‘en- 
lightened’”’ values of Protestant liberals, but in Catholic political mobili- 
zation. The emergence of mass politics at the end of the nineteenth century 
pushed the educated elite out of its accustomed positions of power and 
prestige, which it ceded to professional organizers and charismatic politi- 
cians.'° Middle-class Protestant voters lacked a clearly defined political 
home, and tended to wander from party to party."’ By 1890 the Bildungs- 
biirgertum, though intensely nationalistic, was disheartened by the results 
of national unification. Class, regional, and religious differences belied the 
empire’s external unity; and the pompous culture of the monarchy and 
ruling class was painfully inferior to the memory of Germany’s cultural 
achievements in the early nineteenth century. 

In order to understand how these disappointments led to the founding 
of the Protestant Social Congress, we need to bear in mind the established 
Protestant churches’ poor preparation to confront the class tensions and 
other challenges to the state after 1870.'* In the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, the territorial churches had been subordinate to the local prince, 
who generally granted them as little inner autonomy as possible, and the 
official teachings of Lutheran orthodoxy were patriarchal and submissive 
to the state. For the most part a determined unwillingness to take an in- 
dependent stand on public issues characterized the church authorities of 
the early nineteenth century as well. After national unification the Protestant 
churches seemed to offer little more than the spectacle of subservient es- 
tablished churches with neither the means nor the will to exert an inde- 
pendent influence on public life.’” 


On the impact of mass politics on the German liberal political elite or Honoratioren, see 
Theodor Schieder, “Das Verhdltnis von politischer und gesellschaftlicher Verfassung und die 
Krise des biirgerlichen Liberalismus,” in Historische Zeitschrift 177 (1954): 49-74; and James 
J. Sheehan, German Liberalism in the Nineteenth Century (Chicago, 1978). 

"This point was most recently made in Stanley Suval, Electoral Politics in Wilhelmine Germany 
(Chapel Hill, 1985), chap. 5. 

Germany did not have a national church during the nineteenth century. Rather, its Pro- 
testant churches were established on a local or “territorial’’ basis. Hence, I have sometimes 
spoken of “churches” in the plural, rather than of a single church. The most powerful Lan- 
deskirche (territorial church) was naturally that of Prussia, whose prominence in religious 
affairs went along with the importance of the Prussian state within the empire. 

Most of the established Protestant churches had lost their exclusive confessional character 
as a result of mergers of the Lutheran and Reform confessions which had taken place since 
the early nineteenth century. The Prussian church was one of these ‘‘united’”’ churches. In 
keeping with this historical tendency, I have generally spoken of the churches as “‘Protestant’’ 
rather than as belonging to a single confession. 

For two general historical discussions, see Otto Hintze, ‘Die Epochen des evangelischen 
Kirchenregiments in Preussen,” in Regierung und Verwaltung. Gesammelte Abhandlungen zur 
Staats-, Rechts-, und Sozialgeschichte Preussens, ed. Gerhard Oestreich (Gottingen, 1969), 56-- 
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By the late 1880s the churches faced serious disaffection. Pastors working 
first-hand with the urban and rural proletariat were turning into social 
activists, sometimes in competition with secular socialists, sometimes in 
dialogue with them. Even conservative church administrators could no 
longer simply ignore social issues and hoped to channel the pastors’ frus- 
tration into acceptable paths. A shared sense of urgency on the part of all 
factions within the church brought together the Protestant Social Congress 
in 1890. From the beginning, professors, politicians, and other secularized 
Protestants took part. In the years that followed, the Congress coalesced 
into an organization seeking ways to preserve the historic character of the 
Bildungsbiirgertum while making its values relevant to the problems of 
modern society. 

The Congress members imagined their culture to be the highest good of 
the German nation and asked how it could win acceptance beyond a narrow 
elite. At the same time, they worried about whether their culture would 
survive at all under social conditions that had altered radically since the 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Central to the Congress meetings was 
the exchange of ideas between theologians and social scientists. The in- 
heritors of the cultural traditions and the experts on contemporary society 
charted the tensions between Persénlichkeit—the idea of personal autonomy 
derived from their religious and secular education—and the deepening 
divisions in Germany’s public life. In the end the Congress members suc- 
cumbed to a profound sense of despondency about the fate of the personal 
autonomy they cherished. We cannot reverse their judgment or wish that 
their culture, which does not exist in the same form any longer, should 
return. On the contrary, what makes the Congress deliberations interesting 
today is their documentation of an era drawing to a close. These self- 
conscious spokesmen of the nineteenth-century Bildungsbirgertum teach 
us how irrevocably modern we have become. 


96; and Fritz Fischer, ‘‘Der deutsche Protestantismus und die Politik im 19. Jahrhundert,” in 
Historische Zeitschrift 171 (1951): 473-518. An indispensable work for understanding the 
origins of the late nineteenth century church’s mentality is Robert M. Bigler, The Politics of 
German Protestantism: The Rise of the Protestant Church Elite in Prussia, 1815-1848 (Berkeley, 
1972). John E. Groh, Nineteenth-Century German Protestantism: The Church as Social Model 
(Washington, D.C., 1982) is a valuable synthesis of intellectual and social history. 

On the church’s response to social issues see William O. Shanahan, German Protestants 
Face the Social Question (Notre Dame, 1954), and Giinter Brakelmann, Die soziale Frage des 
19. Jahrhunderts (Witten/Ruhr, 1964). 

Historians have largely neglected the important legal literature defining the relationship of 
church and state in Germany. See Johannes Heckel, Lex charitatis. Eine juristische Untersuchung 
liber das Recht in der Theologie Martin Luthers (Cologne and Vienna, 1973); Martin Heckel, 
“Zum Sinn und Wandel der Freiheitsidee im Kirchenrecht der Neuzeit,” in Zeitschrift der 
Savigny-Stiftung fiir Rechtsgeschichte, Kanonistische Abteilung 86 (1969): 395-436. 
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n 19 March 1890, Bismarck paid his farewell visit to Emperor Wil- 
liam II. It was the end of a long and bitter power struggle between 
the young monarch and the old chancellor. William, vain by na- 

ture and spurred on by the adulation of the public and court, was impatient 
to assume the privileges of his throne; Bismarck, jealous of the influence 
he had enjoyed for decades, fought and intrigued against his master for 
months before finally admitting defeat.’ 

Differences over political issues separated monarch and chancellor no 
less than did conflicting temperaments. They argued vehemently over how 
to handle social policy after a major mining strike marred the beginning 
of the emperor’s reign in March 1889.* Bismarck stood wholly with the 
employers and against the workers, who would, he argued, interpret any 
concessions as a sign of weakness. The emperor, however, with his flair 
for the dramatic, saw that the wretched conditions of the miners had 
aroused the compassion of the public, and he wished to come forward as 
their savior. After the strike he listened for many months to experts on 
labor relations. One of the best-known advocates of a conciliatory social 
policy, the Rhineland administrator Hans von Berlepsch, replaced Bismarck 
on 31 January 1890 as Minister of Commerce and Trade—a sign, thought 
the newspapers, of a coming change in social policy.’ Events soon proved 
them correct. On 4 February the emperor delivered an “‘Imperial Procla- 
mation” that social reformers took in years to come as the Magna Charta 
of an emancipatory social policy. It stated that the emperor would continue 
the “care for the economically weaker part of the people in the spirit of 
Christian morality’’* begun by his grandfather, Emperor William I. That in 
itself was an assertion of independence, for although Bismarck had been 
the real architect of the old paternalistic policy, his thinking had, in the 
meantime, become so inflexible that he had become a symbol of repression. 
Another passage of his proclamation pointed beyond just a dutiful extension 
of his predecessors’ work, however, to a thoroughgoing reexamination of 


Cf. Erich Eyck, Bismarck and the German Empire (New York, 1964), 306-23. 

2On the transition from Bismarck to William I’s ‘“New Course,” see Karl Erich Born, Staat 
und Sozialpolitik seit Bismarcks Sturz. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der innenpolitischen Entwicklung 
des deutschen Reiches, 1890-1914 (Wiesbaden, 1957). 

°Schulthess’ Europdischer Geschichtskalender 31 (1890): 18. 

“Tbid., 19. 
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existing factory regulations and an elevation of the working class to the 
status of partners in the process of making reform legislation: 


For the sake of peace between employer and employee, legal stipulations are planned 
for the form in which the workers, through representatives who possess their trust, 
can take part in the regulation of affairs of common concern and can be enabled 
to perceive their interest in proceedings with the employers and with the organs 
of my government. Such an arrangement should make possible for the workers the 
free and peaceful expression of their wishes and complaints and give state officials 
the opportunity to inform themselves steadily on the conditions of workers and to 
maintain a feeling of understanding for the latter.” 


The press universally recognized that the emperor was signaling a major 
shift in social policy. Business papers registered the event with dismay, 
claiming that the burden of reform would make their products uncompe- 
titive on the international market.° For members of the middle class troubled 
by the unjust treatment of the working class in Germany, on the other 
hand, the emperor’s words set off tremors of excitement. ‘“The old German 
idealism,” recalled the left-liberal politician Martin Wenck in 1913, “which 
historically has turned up now in this form, now in that, stirred an enthu- 
siasm for social reform which we older people think back on as the noblest, 
purest, and most beautiful dream of our youth. We rejoiced over the Feb- 
ruary proclamation of the emperor.’’”” 

In a nominally Christian state such as imperial Germany, a new social 
policy could not fail to have ethical implications for the established church. 
This held true for the state of William II in particular, for from the beginning 
of his reign the young monarch took a strong personal interest in religious 
matters and planned ways to use the Protestant church as an ideological 
instrument of his policies. Under William I the church had held itself aloof 
from social questions and advised its pastors to do the same. The “Guideline 
to the Ministers and Community Church Council of the Protestant Terri- 
torial Church Relating to their Duty vis-a-vis the Dangers Arising from the 
Socialist Movement” of February 1879 stated in unmistakable language: 
“It is not the business of servants of the church in the name of Christianity 
to set forth and support economic or social-political theories. . . .’”° William 
II reversed this policy, calling on the church to reach out to the workers 
and sanction his social policy. On 17 April 1890, church authorities released 
a statement encouraging pastors to meet with workers wherever possible, 
in the cities as well as in the countryside, and enter into a dialogue with 
them. And it even made a departure from indifference toward things of 


"Ibid., 20. 

*Ibid., 20-21. 

’Martin Wenck in Die Hilfe 19 (1913): 392-93, reprinted in Gerhard A. Ritter, ed., Das 
deutsche Kaiserreich 1871-1914. Ein historisches Lesebuch (Gottingen, 1975), 265-66. 

’Reprinted in Karl Kupisch, ed., Quellen zur Geschichte des deutschen Protestantismus (1871- 
1945) (Gottingen, 1960), 71. 
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this world by noting that ‘the furthering of the material welfare of workers 
and their families is also one of the conditions for improving their religious- 
ethical life.’” 

Policy from above was converging with activism from below. Even before 
receiving this official sanction, Protestant pastors in the Rhineland and in 
Westphalia had begun organizing Protestant workers’ associations whose 
agenda included furthering education, insurance funds for workers, peace 
between workers and employers, and political discussion; two more as- 
sociations were founded in Baden and Wiirttemberg in 1890, and Friedrich 
Naumann founded one in Frankfurt in 1891.'° Another manifestation of 
the growing social awareness of pastors in the early 1890s was the so- 
called pastors’ associations that started forming all over Germany to rep- 
resent"their members’ collective interests. They reflected the pastors’ re- 
sentment at having been, as they saw it, pushed to the fringes of German 
society at a time when they had a contribution to make to the great ethical 
and social questions of the day.”’ 

The first person to perceive the political opportunity created by this 
convergence, and to form the wave of Protestant social concern into a 
clearly contoured movement, was Adolf Stoecker.’* Born in 1835 into an 
impoverished family of artisans in the Harz mountains, Stoecker made a 
rapid ascent to the center of German politics. William I, who heard him 
preaching at Metz during the Franco-Prussian War, called him to Berlin as 
court preacher in 1874. Not heavily occupied by his official duties, in 1877 
he became head of the Berlin chapter of the Inner Mission, where he began 
developing his ideas for a Protestant social reform program similar to the 
one the Center Party successfully offered Catholic workers. In January 
1878 he formed his own political party, the Christian Social Workers party; 
the subordination of class interests to throne and altar did not appeal to 
the Berlin working class, however, and the party suffered a miserable defeat 
in the election of 31 July 1878.'° Stoecker then changed his strategy. Allying 
with the Conservative party he became a Mittelstand politician; using an- 
tisemitism as his focal point, he successfully exploited the economic anxieties 
of craftsmen and small businessmen, particularly strong in the uncertain 
late 1870s.'* His venture temporarily found favor at court. By 1884, how- 


*Kupisch, Quellen, 75. 

Theodor Heuss, Friedrich Naumann. Der Mann, das Werk, die Zeit (Stuttgart and Berlin, 
1937), 97-101; Born, Staat und Sozialpolitik, 59. 

“Pollmann, Landesherrliches Kirchenregiment, 124-36. 

2On Stoecker see: Walter Frank, Hofprediger Adolf Stoecker und die christlich-soziale Bewegung 
(Berlin, 1928); and Dietrich von Oertzen, Adolf Stoecker: Lebensbild und Zeitgeschichte, 2 vols. 
(Schwerin, 1912). 

Frank, Adolf Stoecker, 13-87. 

“On the economic depression and its social effects, see Hans Rosenberg, Grosse Depression 
und Bismarckzeit. Wirtschaftsablauf, Gesellschaft und Politik in Mitteleuropa (Berlin, 1967); on 
Stoecker’s role in this period, see the analysis in Paul W. Massing, Rehearsal for Destruction: 
A Study of Political Anti-Semitism in Imperial Germany (New York, 1949). 
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ever, both Bismarck and William I had expressed their displeasure with 
Stoecker’s movement. Unlike earlier religious reformers, humbly deferential 
to Protestant secular authority, Stoecker wanted to separate the Protestant 
church from raison d’état and make it an active, independent, militant force 
for realizing Christian ideals.” 

The February Proclamation seemed to offer glorious new possibilities 
for reviving the Christian social movement under the auspices of the state. 
In the Deutsch-Evangelische Kirchenzeitung, he described his vision of the 
new movement.’ The patriarchal era of blissful relations between master 
and servant, employer and employee, was over; so was the laissez-faire 
liberalism which had dissolved it and created an egoistic, mammonistic 
nation. The future would bring a new social age. And here the Protestant 
church had a positive part to play as the unifying force around which the 
nation would gather. For its lack of social conscience in the past, the church 
had been punished with the secularization of the people; now it had its 
opportunity to regain and reunite them. ‘‘Not,’”’ he prophesied, “whether 
socialism triumphs is the question. It is a matter of whether the rising 
socialist worldview is Christian or anti-Christian, true to king and country 
or revolutionary and unpatriotic.’ 

Thus the campaign leading to the founding of the Protestant Social Con- 
gress began as an emphatically anti-Social Democratic campaign, led by a 
politician who represented not a traditional, quietistic conservatism, but 
a demagogic church militancy. Stoecker first discussed his ideas for a new 
Christian socialist organization with Ludwig Weber, an anti-socialist pro- 
pagandist and organizer of conservative Protestant workers’ associations 
in Westphalia. Agreeing that the moment had indeed come to launch such 
an organization, the two men sent out an invitation to friends in Dresden, 
Stuttgart and Barmen stressing the need to combat two competitors: “The 
threatening danger contained in the growth of Social Democracy and its 
growing estrangement from the church,” and “the rival example of Catholic 
social action.’’”*® 

Originally they conceived of a purely conservative organization; as word 
of their plans spread, however, they decided to let the movement attain 
its full grandeur by letting in all interested Protestants. This was the time 
of an ecumenical movement in the church, when it had become clear to 
many orthodox and liberal Protestants alike that they needed to overcome 
their differences in order to maintain a prominent place in German public 
life. Stoecker got the movement off on the right footing by specifically 
extending his invitation to the liberal theologians associated with Die 
Christliche Welt, the leading organ of liberal Protestantism (for Gebildete 


Cf. the judgment of Theodor Heuss, Friedrich Naumann, 7; and Wilhelm Kulemann, Pol- 
itische Erinnerungen. Ein Beitrag zur neueren Geschichte (Berlin, 1911), 55-58. 
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aller Sténde, according to the masthead). Its editor, Martin Rade, professor 
of theology at Marburg, and his fellow liberals took up the invitation in 
the spirit of a friendly challenge, curious to see how far cooperation could 
go at this time of new beginnings augured by the imperial proclamation.” 

The first annual meeting of the Protestant Social Congress, held from 
27 May to 29 May 1890, attracted a fair-sized and distinguished following. 
Among the eight hundred or so persons in attendance were pastors, pro- 
fessors, church officials, civil servants, school teachers, estate owners, fac- 
tory owners, students, workers, and businessmen.”° Many of the theological 
liberals and conservatives who had known each other only through printed 
polemics now met face to face for the first time. The stagnation of the late 
Bismarck years seemed over; the emperor promised them a new era of 
social harmony and national progress. It seemed possible that they were 
the vanguard of a movement overcoming the disunity of nation and 
church alike. 

The Congress received a skeletal organization at its first meeting: a “gov- 
erning committee’’ (Ausschuss) of up to a hundred members and a smaller 
“action committee” (Aktionskomitee) of up to fifteen members. This rather 
elaborate dual structure was laid down in anticipation of far-flung political 
tasks that never materialized.** The real decision-making went on at gov- 
erning committee meetings held irregularly in Berlin (or at the site of the 
yearly Congress) and attended by ten to twenty persons.”* From the start, 
the Congress was always in the hands of the small inner circle with access 
to these meetings. In Moritz August Nobbe, a government economist, the 
Congress found a president colorless but useful because of his talent for 
mediation.”” 

Over the next three years the Congress fleshed out its organization and 
aims. In 1891 Paul Gohre became general secretary, responsible for finances 
and for editing the newsletter founded that year.** Then, as later, the Con- 
gress remained financially independent of the government or any other 
corporate contributor, relying instead solely on membership dues. The 
Congress did, however, enjoy the informal approval of the government, 
manifest in the well-wishing telegrams or presence at its meetings of Ber- 
lepsch; of the Prussian minister of the interior, Karl Heinrich von Boetticher; 


"Johannes Rathje, Die Welt des Freien Protestantismus. Ein Beitrag zur deutsch-evangelischen 
Geistesgeschichte, dargestellt am Leben und Werk von Martin Rade (Stuttgart, 1952), 49-57. 

*°Heuss, Friedrich Naumann, 94 ff.; Marianne Weber, Max Weber: A Biography (New York 
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und ihre Ziele (Leipzig, 1896), 136-38; Gertrud Baumer, Die Soziale Idee in den Weltanschauungen 
des 19. Jahrhunderts. Die Grundztige der modernen Sozialphilosophie (Heilbronn, 1910), 336. 
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of the president of the Prussian church hierarchy, Friedrich Barkhausen; 
and of other high-ranking official and local administrators.” 

The Congress’s statement of purpose, set down at the second meeting 
in 1891, left leeway for all its heterogeneous members: “The Protestant 
Social Congress has taken as its task to investigate impartially the social 
conditions of our people, to measure them against the moral and religious 
demands of the Gospels, and to make this latter more fruitful and effective 
for economic life today.’*° The Congress leaders were uncertain how di- 
rectly they wished to get involved in social reform, but their earliest work 
program included some practical tasks.*” In 1893 and 1896 the Congress 
sponsored seminars in Berlin to educate pastors in economics and the social 
sciences.”® It also initiated a study of rural agricultural relations, the results 
of which were released at the Congress of 1894.”? Its chief activity, however, 
became the yearly meetings, where there were papers and discussions on 
social issues. 

The subjects of the speeches in the first four years of the Congress ranged 
widely, including support for the government’s new social policy, reports 
on the Protestant workers’ associations, descriptions of workers’ housing 
problems, and calls for cooperation on social issues among Protestants. 
Stoecker’s leadership went without major challenge in these years. His 
speech of 1891 is the clearest exposition of the ideas motivating his lead- 
ership of the Congress.*° Liberalism and socialism were the twin aberrations 
of the modern era, producing an insoluble conflict between “individualism” 
and “‘socialism.”” By viewing man exclusively as a natural phenomenon cut 
off from God, liberalism freed his instinct for self-preservation and gain at 
the expense of his moral capacity. Social Democracy only compounded the 
evils of liberalism by accepting its premises about human nature and raising 
them to the social plane. Stoecker’s answer to this modern dichotomy was 
a Christian socialism transcending it. This socialism guaranteed the physical 
and economic welfare of workers, protecting them from capitalist exploi- 
tation, returning working-class women to the family, enforcing Sunday 
rest, and extending working-class political rights. 

The originality of Stoecker’s program lay in its call for a this-worldly 
Kingdom of God, emanating from the church into society. ‘It is not 
enough,” he warned, “just to warm oneself on the Christian world of 
thought as in the light of the sun, or just to talk about it as of a beautiful 
dream. It is the great task of the present to realize the Christian world of 


5See the listings of guests and greetings printed in the opening announcements of each 
year's ESK. 
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thought in the social world. When we have realized the Kingdom of God 
in brotherly love before our people, we shall find an entirely different basis 
of understanding [between the church and the people].’** In the history 
of German Protestantism, this was a remarkable statement, one which 
implied that the church, while allied with the state, had a social program 
to offer which did not derive from it, and should not hesitate to enter into 
the world of modern mass politics. 

This militance was Stoecker’s appeal for a third group which began 
taking shape at the first Congress meeting, soon known as die Jungen (the 
youths). One of them was Friedrich Naumann, then a young pastor and 
organizer of pastors’ associations; Stoecker had already recognized his po- 
litical gifts and offered him a position in Berlin, which Naumann declined. 
Another was Paul Gohre, the general secretary of the Congress, who created 
a sensation in 1891 with his book describing his experiences as a factory 
worker for a few months.** With their extraordinary enthusiasm, they spoke 
for those of their fellow-pastors who yearned to play a part in the politics 
of the era by wooing the workers away from Social Democracy and back 
to the church. They, too, envisioned a Kingdom of God in modern Germany. 
But they were more insistent about ending the material misery of the work- 
ing class, more interested in confronting Marx and his challenge to capi- 
talism, more prepared to learn from Social Democracy. Soon their left- 
wing radical theology would prove incompatible with the right-wing rad- 
icalism of Stoecker. 


*Ibid., 60-61. 
2Paul Gohre, Drei Monate Fabrikarbeiter und Handwerksbursche. Eine praktische Studie (Leipzig, 
1891). Cf. Max Weber, ‘’Zur Rechtfertigung Gohres,” Die Christliche Welt 6 (1892): 1104-109. 
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criticism and internal conflict converged over the next three years to 

shatter its unity and discredit the radical activism of both its left and 
right wings. At one level the crisis was brought on by the cessation of a 
conciliatory state policy on social reform. At another level it involved an 
open split between the left- and right-wing adherents of “Kingdom of 
God” programs. At yet another level, it resulted from disillusionment with 
the relevance of the Protestant church to politics and the adoption of a 
fundamentally different understanding of the relationship between religion 
and politics, one which abandoned the church. 

There were only hints of the coming troubles when the meeting of 1894 
opened in Frankfurt, where the Congress members gathered with higher 
hopes than in previous years. By deciding to meet outside Berlin the Con- 
gress signaled its ambition to turn from a local into a national organization. 
The decision was a successful one; attendance at the meeting reached an 
estimated new high of twelve to fifteen hundred.’ Thereafter it became 
Congress policy to hold the annual meeting in a different place each year. 

From the very beginning of the Frankfurt session, however, the spirit of 
goodwill pervading earlier meetings was lacking. No important event took 
place without an argument. The governing committee announced its de- 
cision to admit women as members (they were already present as visitors); 
the theologian Martin von Nathusius protested.” A speech sympathetic to 
the trade-union movement by the liberal politician Wilhelm Kulemann 
roused Adolf Wagner, a powerful economist at the University of Berlin 
and crony of Stoecker, to a lengthy defense of conservative state socialism.” 
Criticism of Lutheranism’s failure to cope with the social question by Adolf 
von Harnack met with jeers and insults by conservatives.* All these dis- 
turbances paled, however, beside the impact of the major event of the 
Congress, a joint presentation by Paul Gdhre and Max Weber on farm 
workers in Germany. 

The Social Policy Association (Verein fiir Sozialpolitik) had already com- 
missioned several economists, including Weber, to prepare reports on the 


[ 1894 the Protestant Social Congress entered a period of crisis. External 
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farm workers by sending out questionnaires to their employers. When the 
Congress decided to sponsor a second report based on questionnaires an- 
swered by pastors, it was not surprising that it turned to Weber to act as 
economic expert, for he was already involved in many activities of the 
Congress and the Christian social movement.” He taught economics courses 
held by the Congress in the fall of 1893,° wrote some articles for Die Christ- 
liche Welt, and helped his cousin Otto Baumgarten (later professor of the- 
ology in Kiel) edit a journal loosely associated with the Congress, Evan- 
gelisch-Soziale Zeitfragen.’ At the Congress meetings he established impor- 
tant personal relationships, with among others Adolf von Harnack, Rudolph 
Sohm, Friedrich Naumann, and Paul Gohre, who provided him with im- 
portant intellectual influences. 

Behind Weber’s involvement lay his early skepticism about the future 
of liberal politics. Unlike Naumann and other Congress members, Weber 
was familiar from childhood on with party politics and saw himself as a 
child of German liberalism. But with the encouragement of his uncle, the 
historian Hermann Baumgarten, he became disgusted by the capitulation 
of German liberalism to Bismarck and early on recognized its inability to 
inject its ideology into the age of mass politics. His dissatisfaction led him 
to look to the Christian social movement as a possible source of political 
renewal. He defended his and his cousin Otto’s involvement in it to Her- 
mann Baumgarten and (in a different part of the same letter) criticized the 
lack of a powerful ideal in liberalism with the remark: ““As long, however, 
as economic and social questions stand in the forefront as exclusively as 
they have until now, a situation in which the grouping according to interest 
categories must continue to predominate, liberalism can only have a limited 
domain, all the more as it itself falls apart into interest groups.’”* If Weber 
never fully identified with the Christian socialism of his friends, he was a 
passionately involved companion, and his experience of their defeat was 
a formative lesson in the limits of what he later called Gesinnungspolitik.’ 

Gohre preceded Weber as speaker at the Congress of 1894, and he began 
by identifying East Elbia as the area of crisis. Formerly patriarchal masters, 
the estate owners now seasonally hired and fired their help, reducing them 


For background on the Congress’s decision to conduct a survey, see Gohre’s report in ESK 
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fiir Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, Beihefte 52 and 53 (1967). 
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from the status of permanent farm hands to that of migrant workers, and 
employed Polish and Russian laborers who depressed wages by working 
for far less than the minimum demanded by a German. The estate owners 
had turned into rural capitalists; as a result, the Instleute faced imminent 
proletarization. They could either drift back and forth between country 
and city or migrate to America.?° According to Gohre, disastrous conse- 
quences would ensue if the situation were allowed to run its course: Polish 
domination of the East, degradation of the German laborers, and their 
transformation into a revolutionary force like the urban workers. His al- 
ternative was that the government should liquidate the Junker estates and 
parcel them out to small landholders. Dispossession of the nobles would 
benefit the rural masses and the nation.’’ Gohre told the Congress he was 
simply putting Christian socialist principles into practice. Modern man’s 
inner life required drastic changes in outward conditions: ‘Sirs, I belong 
to none of the political parties; I am only a Protestant socialist; that is, I 
am serious about applying the moral ideas of Christianity not only to the 
personal life of the individual, but—this is the colossal progress, this is the 
beginning of the new era for the history of Christianity—also to the great 
area of public life and especially its economic structure.’””” 

As for Weber’s speech to the Congress of 1894, it sharpened his insights 
into the religious significance of his subject. In the economy of the pre- 
capitalist era one ‘‘could morally grasp and sanction even the most brutal 
power relations, even the relation of lord to rightless slave, could subsume 
it under a religious viewpoint and approach it with religious postulates, 
because those are relations of individual man to man.’”’’? Weber knew of 
no ethical categories that could capture the impersonal class relations created 
by capitalism. To this extent Weber agreed with the Marxist conclusion 
that religion had lost its validity in the modern world, but he denied Marx’s 
further assertion that capitalism would give way to socialism and socialist 
values. This was the crucial point at which Weber's bourgeois interpretation 
of rural laborers drew on his Protestant heritage. What the workers desired 
above all else was a certain idea of freedom. And in the last analysis this, 
not material welfare, was what social reformers should grant them. ‘““We 
do not busy ourselves with social policy to create human happiness... . 
That which to us appears worthy in man, his individual sense of respon- 
sibility, the deep impulse toward the spiritual and moral goods of man- 
kind—that is what we want to preserve and support, even when it confronts 
us in its most primitive form.’”’’* Like Gdhre, Weber advocated expropriating 
and distributing the Junkers’ land, but he disagreed with Gohre’s prediction 
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that the expropriation would pay for itself. Let there be no doubt about 
the reasons for parcelling out the land, he seemed to say; it lay in cultural 
and national imperatives, not in any financial incentive.’° 

Some of the conservative Congress members were horrified by the We- 
ber-Gohre proposals. Wagner maintained that the continued prosperity of 
the great landlords was still in the national interest, and that in any case 
it was not the business of the Congress to decide which reforms to make 
in rural Prussia.’ Nobbe, who was an expert in rural economics and had 
given a speech on the rural labor question in 1891, agreed that limited land 
redistribution might be desirable, but stressed the need for caution in making 
any changes.’” On the other hand the idea sparked enthusiasm among 
pastors. One pastor Raugh of Pomerania wrote articles for the Congress 
newsletter using the language of class warfare to call for a pastor-led pro- 
letarian movement on the land.'® The demand for “the land to the masses” 
was further taken up by Die Hilfe, Naumann’s recently founded journal. 
Meanwhile the church began receiving complaints from East Elbian estate 
owners whose pastors were denouncing them from the pulpit.’” 

The press reaction to the Congress of 1894 was harsh. The Congress 
was denounced by spokesmen from almost every stripe of the political 
spectrum.”° Press criticism was but an overture to the changing attitude 
toward social reform under way in public opinion and in government policy. 
In December 1894 Hohenlohe, the new imperial chancellor, brought the 
Subversion Bill (Umsturzvorlage) before the Reichstag. This bill proposed 
up to two years imprisonment or a fine of up to six hundred marks for 
public criticism of religion, the monarchy, marriage, the family, or prop- 
erty.”’ The proposal not only signaled the cessation of official social reform, 
but provided an occasion for conservative denunciation of middle-class 
reformers. Speaking for the Conservatives, the Freiherr von Stumm led the 
attacks from the Reichstag floor. A Saarland factory owner, he epitomized 
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the synthesis of feudal attitudes and factory ownership among German 
industrial magnates.”? In his Reichstag comments he not only bemoaned 
the ‘“‘mildness” of the Subversion Bill toward the SPD, but attacked all 
middle-class social reformers, singling out Naumann and Wagner alike as 
socialist sympathizers.** Shortly thereafter in the Prussian House of Rep- 
resentatives another Conservative, Zedlitz-Neukirch, listed the Protestant 
Social Congress among the forces breaking ground for Social Democracy.“ 
In the end the Subversion Bill was defeated by a combined SPD, left-liberal 
and National Liberal majority. As far as the Congress was concerned, prob- 
ably more significant than the bill itself was the change in official policy it 
signaled. The government was rapidly disowning the advocates of social 
reform and replacing them with an alliance of landowning and business 
interests. 

At first the reformers in the Congress closed ranks against their attackers, 
but before long, they were polarized by events. The ‘“young”’ radicals felt 
they could no longer keep up the pretense of common goals with the rest 
of the Congress. As early as 1893 Naumann had written up a separate 
program for left-wing members of the Protestant workers’ associations.” 
It was the events of 1894-1895, however, which persuaded him that his 
movement would have to go beyond the Congress framework to fulfill its 
ideals. In June 1895 he summarized the following differences between 
older and younger generations in the Congress: the older generation saw 
in Social Democracy a “poison” and ‘‘temptation,’”” whereas the younger 
also saw aspects of it that were “full of light and hope”; the older generation 
still wished to work for social reform within the existing non-socialist parties, 
whereas recent experience had taught the younger to regard this as im- 
possible; the older generation cherished the Prussian estate owners more 
than did the younger; the older was primarily interested in the artisans 
and workers who were still believing Christians, whereas the younger 
wished to overcome the materialism of the entire working-class move- 
ment.*° A “Committee for the Friends of Die Hilfe’’ met in August 1895 to 
discuss plans for an organization of their own. In November 1896 they 
emerged as the National Social Union (National-Sozialer Verein), still nom- 
inally Christian at its founding, but with a novel emphasis on nationalism 
and power politics. Gdhre, one of the founders of the party, left the Con- 
gress for good in 1897; Naumann distanced himself from it temporarily.” 
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If the left-wing leaders departed voluntarily, Stoecker was forced out of 
the Congress when a series of misfortunes destroyed his personal prestige.”® 
Released from his court duties in 1890, since at least 1892 he had been in 
open, embittered rebellion against the church, launching frontal attacks 
against its bureaucratic hierarchy, lamenting its submissiveness toward the 
state, and demanding that the emperor give up his role as supreme head 
of the church. Meanwhile the Conservative party, which had supported 
Stoecker’s ideas of paternalistic reform in 1890, had reversed itself and 
gone over to an anti-reform stance by mid-decade. When two scandals 
occurred in 1895, Stoecker had few friends willing to come to his defense. 
First the monetary misdealings of his close associate Hammerstein, an editor 
of the Kreuzzeitung, became known to the public during the summer, casting 
Stoecker in a bad light when he stalwartly defended his friend’s innocence. 
Then in September the Vorwarts released a letter from Stoecker to the 
disgraced Hammerstein discussing how to arouse suspicion between the 
emperor and Bismarck. On top of these blows came a damning telegram 
from the emperor on 28 February 1896. It read: 


Stoecker has come to an end as I said he would years ago. Political pastors are an 
abomination. Whoever is Christian is also “social”; to be Christian and ‘Social’ is 
nonsense [christlich-sozial ist Unsinn] and leads to overweening and impatient be- 
havior, both of which run flat against the grain of Christianity. The pastors should 
busy themselves with the souls of their parishes and cultivate brotherly love, but 
keep politics out of it, as it is in no way their concern.” 


Hans Delbriick, Berlin professor and politician (and, behind the scenes, 
an important manipulator of the affairs of the Congress), decided that 
Stoecker’s name, formerly valuable for its government and political con- 
nections, had become an embarrassment to the organization.*’ On 11 April, 
he and Harnack informed Nobbe that they would only take part in the 
coming Congress if Stoecker gave up his post as second chairman, a demand 
softened by the conciliatory gesture of offering to let him name his successor 
and hold the main speech at the Congress of 1897.°' Instead Stoecker 
rejected any appearance of continued cooperation and completely broke 
off relations with the Congress.” 

The telegram to Stoecker left no room for mistaking the emperor’s in- 
tention to repudiate the entire Protestant social movement he had called 
into existence in 1890. He closed off any hope of appealing the Protestant 
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church’s ban on social activism among pastors,*’ which had already been 
announced on 16 December 1895. The message was clear and marked a 
turning-point in the history of the Congress. Its members had looked to 
the emperor expectantly as the “social monarch” who would lead his people 
out of the exile of social conflict into the restored kingdom of peace and 
love. By deserting them he upset deeply cherished expectations. Henceforth 
Reich Gottes and Kaiserreich were irreparably sundered. This conclusion, 
unavoidable in the eyes of all concerned, brought the first phase in the 
history of the Congress to an end. 


*°Reprinted in Kupisch, Quellen, 85-88. 
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tological hope for a religious transformation of German society— 

did not disappear at once, but became the subject of a final con- 
troversy at the end of the decade. Some of its former adherents remained 
true to it; others advocated a differently conceived relationship to society, 
church, and state. The test issue for the confrontation of old and new 
viewpoints was imperialism, which made its first appearance at the Con- 
gress of 1896 when Hans Delbriick spoke on the ‘“The Unemployed and 
their Right to Work.’”’’ Imperialism was just beginning to come into public 
view as one of the decisive questions of Wilhelmine politics. A cluster of 
issues—industrial growth, acquiring colonies, naval armaments—arose as 
interconnected aspects of a single problem: whether Germany should re- 
main a ‘satiated power” as in Bismarck’s time, restricting itself to a con- 
ciliatory, Europe-oriented foreign policy, or embark on a program of 
worldwide expansion. The proponents of a battleship fleet, the item most 
clearly revealing the different political interests at stake, were just beginning 
their campaign for public acceptance. From 1892 to 1895 William II and 
the navy had tried without much success to arouse the enthusiasm of the 
Reichstag for an expanded navy; at first the National Liberals were the 
only major party to back the idea. In late 1895, however, Germany had a 
slight skirmish with the British in East Africa, and the emperor sent a ripple 
of nationalist fervor through the liberal and conservative press when he 
called for a larger navy so that Germany would not have to back down 
from such confrontations, as it had on this occasion. Delbriick became one 
of the first members of the academic intelligentsia to grasp the possibilities 
of the navy issue by supporting the emperor’s speech and propagandizing 
for a battleship fleet among the educated readership of the Preussische 
Jahrbticher.? 

In his speech to the Congress, Delbriick treated unemployment as a 
technical problem caused by business cycles and other maladjustments in 
an essentially healthy economic system, and called on the government to 
sponsor a paternalistic program of public works and colonialism to soak 
up the excess labor force. This analysis was vehemently rejected by Max 


ik Kingdom of God theology of the early 1890s—the quasi-escha- 
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Weber, who replied during the discussion: biological necessity, not technical 
maladjustment, was the ultimate source of unemployment. Germany’s 
population was growing so fast that it had absolutely burst the bounds of 
the domestic labor market and spilled over into foreign enterprise. ‘‘No 
artifice,”” he asserted, ‘will be capable of solving the problem of creating 
work opportunities for a steadily growing population only on the soil of 
Germany’s internal economic life. For this purpose we need outward room, 


that means expansion of Germany’s area of economic power outward, and 
today this is, in the long run, absolutely conditioned by the outward ex- 
pansion of political power.’” 

Weber pushed his attack further in 1897, when he clashed with Karl 
Oldenberg, who spoke to the Congress on ‘Germany as Industrial State.” 
A student of Schmoller’s raised in a pious Protestant family, Oldenberg 
mixed a Marxist critique of capitalism and imperialism with nostalgia for 
the patriarchal past. According to Oldenberg the driving force behind the 
German economy was “not primarily the growth of the population, but 
the leading role of capital in the economy.” Starting from the root evil of 
capitalism, Oldenberg cited the destructive effects it was inevitably pro- 
ducing: immiseration of the working class; domination of Germany by a 
small clique of capitalists; a plunge into international trade and vassalage 
to foreign competitors, to the disadvantage of all except the same circle of 
bankers and industrialists. ‘We find ourselves,” he announced, ‘‘at a turn- 
ing-point of cultural history.” Germany could choose between a ‘‘cosmo- 
politan export policy with a certain romantic, merchant-adventurer attrac- 
tion on the one side” and fidelity to ‘rural culture and ancient conservative 
authority on the other.” With prophetic pathos he warned the Congress 
to resist the allure of world expansion. Instead, Germany should preserve 
its traditional economic and social order, whose known advantages and 
disadvantages were preferable to the destructive dynamic of capitalism.° 

If Oldenberg saw Germany as standing at an historic crossroad, Weber 
retorted that the country had already passed the point of no return. ‘‘We 
are not at all asked by the historical development whether we want it. If 
we seek to deny our appointed fate, then something other than the rural 
idyll of colleague Oldenberg will develop here’’—namely, a flight of capital 
and skilled labor to foreign shores.’ Accusing Oldenberg of covertly de- 
fending the Junkers’ anachronistic hold on German politics and mores, 
Weber pleaded with his audience to take pride in its bourgeois identity 
and accept its historical responsibilities.* 
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After the debate Nobbe proposed a resolution declaring that ‘great dif- 
ficulties and dangers would result for the ethical and social life of the 
people if in fact the nation’s capital should be placed more and more in 
the service of export-oriented industry.’’ Weber objected to this vague re- 
formulation of Oldenberg’s ideas, however, and the session closed without 
a general stance on imperialism.’ The issue did not rest here; imperialism 
found a new champion in the political journalist, Paul Rohrbach. Raised 
in the Baltic city of Dorpat, Rohrbach studied theology in Berlin and wrote 
his dissertation under Harnack from 1892 to 1897; soon he found a second 
patron in Delbriick, who aided his political career.’ In December 1898 he 
replaced Gohre as general secretary of the Congress, probably at the in- 
stigation of Harnack and Delbriick. In his first Congress newsletter Rohr- 
bach informed his readers that foreign policy would henceforth be a regular 
topic, for social reform could not be confined to the domestic sphere—it 
depended on international expansion and new export outlets."’ The failure 
of the Congress to adopt a resolution affirming imperialism in 1897 was 
“conspicuous proof” that its members needed an education on foreign 
affairs.'* Taking as his motto “the greater Germany,” he announced in 
1900 that the chief event of that year’s meeting would be a speech entitled, 
“What Ethical and Social Tasks Does the Development of Germany into 
a World Power Set for our People?’ 

There were two speakers at the final discussion of imperialism at the 
Congress: both were supporters, but from the different perspectives of 
Christian socialism and liberal Machtpolitik. For the economist Karl Rathgen, 
imperialism was an ugly necessity of national greatness.'* The element of 
violence it contained was irreducible and inseparable from the enormous 
benefits imperialism would bring, above all—at least, so he sought to re- 
assure the morally troubled Congress—the expansion of Western cultural 
influence. ‘“‘Without displaying power, without applying force, it pretty 
much can’t work. Even Japan has been won thus for Occidental cultural 
influence. To raise a child too calls for the superior strength of the teacher. 
Violence is justified when applied to cultural ends. But conquest and dom- 
ination without subsequent cultural work are worthless; conquest just for 
the sake of exploitation is repugnant.””*° This admission of moral ambiguity 
was anathema to the second speaker, one pastor Lepsius, who argued that 
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if Germany was building a world empire, she did so in the direct service 
of the Kingdom of God by bringing Christianity and civilization to the 
non-European world.’® In the subsequent discussion Rohrbach agreed that 
“a Kingdom of God should stand on earth, not in heaven, but on this 
earth”—more precisely, one ushered in through German overseas ex- 
pansion.’ 

Lepsius’s insistence on an undivided Christian political ethic could have 

been taken from a speech by the young Naumann, who but a few years 
before had assigned technology a similar role in the unfolding of divine 
ends. Now, however, Naumann stood up and spoke against this ghost of 
his former self. World history and divine history were separate; world 
history was all that man could know. Germany could not obey divine 
ethics, but had to follow the ineluctable law of nature, the struggle for 
survival.'® Only when this foundation had been laid could one begin to 
ask what cultural or ethical ends public policy could serve. Failing to learn 
from the errors of the Christian social movement, Lepsius was repeating 
in foreign policy the former folly of Naumann and his friends in domestic 
policy: 
Now, it is much more difficult for foreign policy than for domestic policy to make 
the attempt to give politics a Christian foundation. Many of us have already made 
the attempt for domestic policy and have met with difficulties. For foreign policy 
we have heard an attempt to develop a Christian foundation from the bottom up, 
so to speak. I must admit—after hearing this attempt I believe that it serves neither 
the Gospels nor foreign policy in any way.” 


Naumann was in the midst of shedding his former Christian socialism 
for an avowal of imperialism grounded in a mixture of Social Darwinism 
and vulgarized Lutheran political ethics: acceptance of the biological strug- 
gle for existence merged with the pessimism of Naumann’s Lutheran re- 
ligious inheritance about man’s ability to rise on his own efforts above his 
sinful state and remove the pursuit of selfish ends from public life. In his 
Briefe tiber Religion published in 1903 Naumann explained the gaps he saw 
between Christianity and contemporary politics. Primitive Christianity had 
been conceived in the expectation of an imminent end of the world and 
had therefore given no thought to preserving a political order; by contrast, 
self-preservation was the problem confronting the modern state. Naumann 
called for a forthright recognition of the incompatibility of ethics and power. 
He could only resolve the conflict between them by seeing in power a 
means to ethical freedom: “In short, I know that in order to live we all 
have to grasp the natural conditions of the struggle for survival as the basis 
of our existence, and that we only have freedom on this basis to realize 
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the higher morality of the Gospels, as far as it is at all possible. That is in 
my view the only possibility of not becoming untruthful.’’”° Thus Social 
Darwinism replaced eschatological hope in Naumann’s outlook. 

Naumann’s development corresponded to that of the entire Congress in 
the late 1890s. The Congress tackled the issue of land reform in 1894 with 
the intention of putting the German economy on an ethical, normative 
Christian basis. Its attempt to subsume economics under ethics ended with 
a total rout of the left-wing and right-wing Christian socialists in German 
politics and their loss of control over the Protestant Social Congress. In the 
imperialist debates we have glimpsed their liberal successors, who explicitly 
affirmed the “natural” basis of foreign policy. Their appearance in this 
debate foreshadowed the complete transformation of the Congress into a 
liberal organization after Harnack’s election as president in 1903. Thereafter 
the Congress, too, would conceive of politics as a counterpoint between a 
base material reality and a cultural superstructure in which individual free- 
dom could be realized. 


*°Friedrich Naumann, Briefe iiber Religion (Berlin, 1916), 73; cf. pp. 65-73. 


IV: LIBERAL THEOLOGY AND SOCIAL REFORM 


e must recapitulate the role of a group which, until now, was on 
W the sidelines of our story: the liberal theologians. From 1890 to 
1896 they were a subdued presence in the Protestant Social 
Congress, because of the truce made in 1890 between liberals and conser- 
vatives when they came together with the hope of forging a practical union 
on the social question. Their behavior for the next few years was a re- 
markable testimony to the sincerity of their good intentions as both sides 
couched their differences in euphemism and tempered criticisms with 
courtesy. 

Nonetheless the liberals staked out a social program unmistakably dif- 
ferent from those of their rivals. The contrast did not result from a simple 
division between “‘left’” and “right”; as their influence in the Congress 
grew, so did the acerbity of the liberals’ exchanges with both “young” and 
“old” adherents of Kingdom of God theology. The most fundamental point 
of difference was theological; they abandoned the eschatological hopes of 
both their opponents and instead pioneered a theology of progress which 
took place through the agency of the individual and within the limits set 
by natural law. 

The liberal theologians held widely differing beliefs on some of the most 
fundamental questions of theology. Nonetheless they were united by their 
assertion of the priority of private, individual religious experience over 
collective ritual and dogma. It was this emphasis on the primacy of indi- 
vidual experience that distinguished them from the religious radicals. This 
religious individualism was best articulated by Wilhelm Herrmann, the 
foremost systematic theologian among the liberals, who defined the rela- 
tionship between believer and Biblical text as the primary religious expe- 
rience determining the character of all man’s other involvements. By reading 
the Gospels, according to Herrmann, the individual developed his spiritual 
potential into a capacity to act as a Persénlichkeit or moral agent in the 
world.’ What were the social implications of this elevation of personal 
religious experience above the authority of church and community? It is 
not possible to characterize them in any single way. Herrmann himself 
stood for a cautious activism and a remarkable willingness to accept the 
economic changes demanded by Social Democracy. In his speech to the 
Congress of 1891 on “Religion and Social Democracy”’ he stated that “‘to 
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fight, in the name of the Christian church, the economic ends which the 
workers seek under the leadership of Social Democracy, is unchristian.’”” 
Herrmann denied Stoecker’s simplistic identification of Social Democratic 
principles and natural instinct, and instead emphasized socialism’s inner 
moral impulse. Where he differed with Social Democracy was in its failure 
to respect what he called “personal life.”” “It is important,”” he declared, 
“that we not hide from ourselves that the real opposition to the Christian 
religion lies in this disrespect for the personal life and the thoughts in 
which it lives. With this practical attitude a man is incapable of grasping 
any thought of the Christian faith as truth.’” In his speech of 1903 on 
“Jesus’ Ethical Ideas: Their Relationship to the Ethical and Social Problems 
of the Present,’ Herrmann laid renewed stress on the ethical responsibility 
of the Christian, which in no way, he argued, stood in contradiction to 
inner religious experience. Lutheranism had made an artificially extreme 
separation between the two, and had failed to respond to Jesus’ ethical 
admonitions; or when it did so, it was only in the form of a literalism which 
killed the spirit of the word. Herrmann called for an ethical response to 
Jesus’ message of love which would serve as the living core of the social 
movements of the present.* 

Thus the liberals’ religious individualism could stimulate social action. 
But it could also be compatible with passivity, as in the talk of 1893 by 
Julius Kaftan on “Christianity and the Economic Order.” Kaftan radically 
separated individual morality and economic order, arguing that the eco- 
nomic situation of the working class belonged to the permanent, inalterable 
order of things. This quietism provoked left and right wing alike to attack 
him. Naumann replied that a real respect for the individual necessarily 
implied far-reaching changes in the economic order.’ Géhre, speaking in 
the name of the younger generation, compared the existing economic order 
to a collapsing building and looked forward to the Kingdom of God on 
earth which contemporaries would put up in its place.° Stoecker declared 
his agreement for the most part with Naumann: “11 is not unimportant,” 
he said, “whether one concedes to Christ and Christianity an immediate 
power over economic life or only arrives at it through the detour of the 
ethical individual. I stand wholly on the basis of the former.”” Adolf Wag- 
ner, too, called for an eventual transformation of the existing economic 
order.” Right and left alike protested Kaftan’s acquiescent attitude toward 
capitalism. 

One common characteristic of the liberals was their readiness to engage 
in fundamental criticism of the Protestant—especially the Lutheran— 
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churches of Germany. The church politics of the day hardly gave them 
any other choice. The orthodox majority of church-goers feared their skep- 
tical, erudite criticisms of religious tradition, which relentlessly drew on 
the resources of modern scholarship to unsettle the certainties of naive 
belief. If Barkhausen leaned toward mediation between church parties, he 
nonetheless presided over a Prussian church hierarchy leaning strongly to 
the conservative side, as church politics during and after World War I was 
to prove. Liberal pastors and theologians provoked rebukes and dismissal 
in reaction to their support for social reform and freedom of learning.” 

The great critic of church tradition, whose name became a byword for 
all the liberal and modern trends which conservatives imagined to be cor- 
rupting religion, was Adolf von Harnack. The controversy surrounding his 
name began in 1886, when the first volume of his History of Dogma was 
published, and hardly let up over the next three decades.?° Tracing the 
history of dogma, ritual, and institutional authority in the Eastern and 
Western churches from the founding of Christianity to the Reformation, 
Harnack stripped away the sacred status of these collective religious forms. 
Instead, in his interpretation they became purely human accretions sur- 
rounding—and suffocating—the primordial religious experience which he, 
like Herrmann, located in the individual’s reading of the Gospels. No 
confession received harsher criticism than Lutheranism, which Harnack 
accused of promising to free individual spirituality but in fact burying it 
under the full weight of dogmatic tradition. 

It was Harnack who, among the liberal theologians, developed the social 
program which dominated the Protestant Social Congress after the demise 
of the radicals. At about the same time he finished the History of Dogma, 
he turned his attention to social issues. In a series of articles jointly written 
with Hans Delbriick and published in the Preussische Jahrbticher from 1890 
to 1894, Harnack discussed the goals of the Christian social movement 
and delineated what he considered the proper boundaries of the church. 
His program was consistent with the philosophy he had espoused in his 
History of Dogma. “It [the church] is a more or less useful earthly institution,” 
he wrote in 1890, ““charged with serving the highest ends, imperfect and 
cumbersome, but nonetheless flexible and capable of a better elaboration.” 
Addressing the educated readers of the Jahrbticher, he pleaded with them 
not to abandon the church merely because it had undergone a temporary 
decline. At the same time he distanced himself from the radicals of the 
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right and left who expected a church militant to establish God’s kingdom 
on earth: ‘One should not talk, the way some Christian socialists do in a 
fateful conceptual confusion, of the ‘church of Christ,’ as if it were a matter 
now of realizing the Kingdom of God and establishing a theocracy. It is a 
matter of something much more profane—God protect us from that ‘theo- 
cracy’—but very necessary and blessed: of a more useful shaping of the 
churches of religion in the service of love to one’s brothers.’”"* 

Speaking to the Congress of 1894 on ‘’The Protestant Social Task in the 
Light of Church History,’”’? Harnack sketched a succession of frail and 
erring institutions. Especially bleak was his picture of Lutheranism, which 
had suffered historically from a depressed parish life, passivity in the face 
of the territorial principality, and an inability to come to terms with the 
positive achievements of the Enlightenment. For his own time, Harnack 
listed new challenges to German Protestantism: a world economy, begin- 
ning to absorb all aspects of life; a working class whose independence was 
changing the meaning of poverty; and Marxism as a cohesive, anti-religious 
worldview. How should Protestants respond to these challenges? Harnack 
took a middling position between radical activism and withdrawal. Chris- 
tianity could not transform society (as Stoecker and the young Naumann 
proposed to do); its responsibility was to further certain reforms. 

Harnack’s position was soon at odds with that of the Prussian church, 
whose ban on social activity in 1895 ruled out any positive commitment 
to social reform. The implications of this decision were discussed by the 
Congress of 1896. It was a bleak meeting. Stoecker, forced off the board 
of directors of the Congress on the initiative of Harnack and Delbriick, 
had left for good; Naumann, busy forming the National Social Union, 
voluntarily stayed away.’ The liberal theologians could more than ever 
before discuss the issue among themselves. Representing their position, 
Hans von Soden defended the Congress in a paper on “The Social Activity 
of Ministers in Office: Their Rights and Their Limits.’’’* Soden tried to feel 
his way toward a solution that would allow for continuing social action 
without openly opposing the new decree. He answered the question of 
pastoral activity with a cautious sic et non. Yes, pastors had a right to speak 
out on social issues; no, they could not give concrete suggestions for change. 
As a servant of the church, a pastor had neither the time nor the professional 
right to immerse himself in the concrete detail of social issues and deliver 
a judgment on profane matters. This had to be left to the full-time experts. 
What the pastor could provide was the ends toward which technical 
knowledge should be directed. 

Such a solution was weaker than Harnack’s expectations for the church 
but still obviated a complete renunciation of the social question. On the 
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other hand the church historian, Rudolf Sohm, spelled out the radical im- 
plications of the church’s decision. Sohm drew a distinction between a 
natural and spiritual order in social life. Capitalism was a natural necessity 
in economic life, nationalism the inevitable expression of man’s profane 
nature in politics; religion could never hope to make basic changes in these 
aspects of social existence. ‘We never,” he declared, “judge the content of 
the legal order by virtue of the justice of the natural man who is alive in 
us, and if we hanker after changes in the legal order, the economic order 
as such, then we hanker after that only for the sake of the nation, for the 
sake of the whole, for the sake of national power, which depends on the 
just, healthy division of power within the body of the people.’”’? Sohm 
ruled out social action by the pastor in his office. What he did outside was 
an entirely different matter: ‘Thus he [the pastor] has no social office. He 
does not have that, but he should be a social agent, and in this role it will 
be his right and his duty to enter into this struggle as a Christian agent.’’’ 

In years to come the Congress did not follow Sohm’s conception of a 
radical separation of religion and social reform. Instead it steadily admon- 
ished the church to be less indifferent toward the working class and ex- 
amined from different sides the implications of its failure to change. Martin 
Rade, for example, forcefully described worker alienation from religion 
and church to the Congress of 1898.'” Otto Baumgarten called for more 
church programs for young male workers to overcome their estrangement 
from religion and criticized abuses which turned the church into an upper- 
class institution.’ The Heidelberg theologian, Adolf Deissmann, empha- 
sized to the Congress of 1908 that Christianity began as a lower-class 
religion and sought in its earliest form to bring personal values to its lower- 
class audience.’’ Such speeches on the church and social issues sought not 
to develop an ecclesiology, but only to drive home a few simple points: 
the alienation of the workers, the lifeless state of the church, and the re- 
sponsibility of the upper classes. Forced outside the church, the Congress 
never forgot it, but continued to criticize it from the late 1890s until the 
outbreak of World War I. 
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V: THE LIBERAL CONGRESS: SECULARIZATION 
AND RENEWAL 


by church and state rejection of social reform. Recalling its 

original hopes of a great national reform movement, Nobbe noted 
in his opening speech of 1899: “It has turned out otherwise! Our effec- 
tiveness has been less stormy and outwardly more modest than we might 
have hoped at that time. For the enthusiasm bearing the Congress aloft 
met first with icy criticism, then from many sides with decided rejection, 
and finally we had to defend ourselves against a veritable spring flood of 
violent, even personal attacks, which limited our effectiveness and even 
threatened to destroy the Congress.””’ Matters had hardly improved a year 
later, when Martin Rade observed: ‘The happy times when it was a pleasure 
for me, coming from the quiet of out-of-the-way rural life, to go out and 
take part in the bustle of a Congress, are long since over.’ 

Beneath the superficial stagnation, however, a new form was crystallizing 
in the late 1890s. One small step was to try to change the Congress news- 
letter from an in-house organ to a journal of general interest.’ The replace- 
ment of the unimaginative Nobbe with Harnack in 1903 was more suc- 
cessful.* A gifted organizer and prominent public figure, Harnack gave the 
floundering Congress thematic coherence and a new sense of self-assurance. 
Under his leadership the number of members almost doubled, rising from 
850 in 1904 to 1,631 in 1911, the year of his resignation. 

Around the turn of the century the Congress was becoming more secular 
in several ways. There was, first, its actual break with the church. After 
the ban of 1896 on pastoral activity Nobbe tried to persuade Barkhausen 
that the Congress furthered no “party” (i.e., no faction in German politics). 
Afterward Barkhausen noted that the Congress raised the danger of ‘getting 
the church mixed up in agitation” and refused any form of support for it.° 
In 1897 the Leipzig local authorities even denied the Congress the use of 
the Thomaskirche for a religious service.° The formal secularization of the 
Congress was accompanied by a thematic reorientation, reflected in the 
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shifting ratio of theologians to non-theologians among the speakers: in 
contrast to the predominance of theologians from 1890 to 1897, 19:12, 
economists, reformers, and other secular speakers outnumbered them 20: 
15 from 1897 to 1903. As the governing committee recognized in 1901, it 
had completely dropped internal church concerns; instead its dual focus 
had become religious-cultural subjects and social reform.’ 

Striking evidence for the secularization of the Congress comes from the 
lists of participants in the yearly meetings.*® These permit us to analyze in 
some depth exactly how secularization took place and what kinds of changes 
in the organization it signified. The statistics for occupation and gender of 
participants reveal a consistent drop in the percentage of clerics from 1890 
to 1914. From 1890 to 1900 pastors, theology students and church admin- 
istrators make up over half the number of participants; from 1904 to 1914 
their numbers consistently comprise less than 40 percent. These figures are 
somewhat misleading, however, for ‘“women, no occupation,’’ includes 
many wives of pastors. A fairer assessment of the secular and religious 
forces at the Congress emerges if we remove them from consideration and 
figure only the ratio of religious to secular occupations at the meetings. 
Even then, the share of clerical participation after 1900 is never as high as 
before: it sinks from 67.1 percent in 1890, 59.4 in 1894, and 57.7 in 1900 
to 43.9 in 1904, 47.3 in 1909, and 50 in 1914. There is a steady fall in the 
first three figures, then a rise from the low point of 1904. Breaking down 
the clerical categories, we can see that these aggregate figures hide a further 
trend toward secularization. Both the number and percentage of church 
administrators dramatically drops, from 39 (5.5 percent) in 1890 to 2 (0.2 
and 0.4 percent) in 1909 and 1914, with steadily shrinking figures in the 
intervening years. The numbers and percentage of theology students, too, 
diminish over the years, with the exception of 1914. The ongoing source 
of clerical strength, then, is the pastors. After 1900 they were no longer 
attending an organization sanctioned by their superiors, but a voluntary 
organization for social reform. The Congress truly lost its church identity 
and, in this specific sense, became ‘’secular.”’ 

The Congress drew the rest of its audience from a diverse sprinkling of 
occupations. One indication of their evenly distributed participation is that 
none of the eleven occupational categories (including ‘‘“women with oc- 
cupation” and ten male categories) ever contributes as much as 10 percent 
of a given year’s total. Politicians and social reformers are a more important 
category than their numbers suggest; the presence of a mayor or a minister 
of state contributed greatly to the Congress’s prestige. Not all the officials 
who took part in opening ceremonies registered in the list of participants. 
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Other groups were more marginal to the Congress: nobles (including estate 
owners but excluding members of the civil service and other occupations) 
and members of the military, whose numbers dropped off after 1890; and 
workers, a category made up mainly of skilled and master artisans, with 
factory laborers a rarity in the audience. Civil servants (most of them from 
the upper ranks), businessmen, members of the free professions, university 
teachers and secular students contributed enough numbers over time to 
give the Congress its character as a gathering place, not of a single profes- 
sion, but of Bildungsbiirgertum. One cannot say whether every individual 
had the Abitur or secondary school diploma certifying Bildung. But even 
those who lacked it clearly enjoyed, or at least felt drawn to, a forum in 
which the tone and discourse were determined by this late nineteenth- 
century standard of education. 

The occupational category that most strikingly increases over time is that 
of secondary school teachers. The proportion of male school teachers 
steadily rises and in 1904, 1909, and 1914 represents the largest percentage 
of participants after pastors. The majority of women with an occupation, 
too, consisted of secondary school teachers. Coming primarily from schools 
awarding the Abitur, these men and women were guardians of Bildung as 
much as were the professors whose speeches they heard at the Congress. 
Their growing presence at its meetings are an important positive indication 
of its character as a meeting place for Bildungsbiirgertum after the turn of 
the century. The other category that contributes an increasing portion of 
participants is women without an occupation. Many came with their hus- 
bands, but others were single and came alone. The growing percentage of 
women at the Congress probably had to do with the rapid easing of re- 
strictions on entrance of women into German public life during the period 
from 1890 to 1914, a subject we shall return to later in this chapter. 

On the whole, the figures confirm that the turn of the century was a 
watershed for the Congress. The first-three sets of figures—including 1900, 
still the pre-Harnack era—point to an audience interested in the Congress's 
initial agenda of providing the church with a new social ethic; the latter 
three sets of figures indicate an audience interested in social ethics leavened 
by religion. Of course many visitors with primarily secular motivations 
came in the early years and many dedicated to the church came later; but 
the overall difference between the organization’s first and second period 
is unmistakable. 

The Congress’s yearly meetings reached a wider public through such 
learned publications as the Preussische Jahrbticher, Die Christliche Welt, and 
᾿ Soziale Praxis, as well as newspapers across the political spectrum. The 
Tagliche Rundschau in 1912 wrote an appreciation of ‘this parliament of 
the intelligentsia” praising it as ‘capable of exercising a strong influence 
on the public; for its deliberations are overheard everywhere . . .”” Even 
if exaggerated, it bore witness to the Congress’s prestige after its revival. 


°Tagliche Rundschau, 2 June 1912. 
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The article also hinted at a basic change in social function. It had become 
part of a network of reform organizations which flourished after the turn 
of the century. Leading social reformers and politicians cooperated closely 
with the Congress, speaking at its yearly sessions, forming personal friend- 
ships at the yearly meetings, and sitting on its governing committee. If 
originally it had tried to provide the religious rationale for the social policies 
of the state, after 1900 it expressed the ideals of the socially conscious, 
ethically motivated middle class. It still worked for the vertical integration 
of German society; but its own actual connections no longer went upward 
to the emperor and downward to the pastors, but horizontally across the 
educated middle class. 

The Congress could take on this new role as a meeting place for Ger- 
many’s Bildungsbiirgertum at a time when liberalism had lost its general 
social appeal and was inwardly fragmented. Between 1848 and the end of 
the century, liberalism lost the loyalty of large portions of the artisan and 
petit bourgeois classes.'° And it split into two major factions: the National 
Liberal party, dominated by big business interests and a nationalist ideology, 
and the left-liberals, themselves hopelessly divided into several splinter 
parties.'’ It was virtually impossible to find a party which combined an 
affirmation of individual autonomy with commitment to social reform. The 
emergence of a wealth of social reform movements after 1900 came about 
in part from a rechanneling of middle-class influence from electoral politics 
into bureaucratic and administrative reform. The members of such groups 
found themselves scattered in different causes and political parties; the 
Congress provided one place where they could come together. 

One consequence of the shift in focus of the Congress was a newly 
discovered interest in education. Of course, its leaders had always been 
“educated” in the full sense of the German word gebildet.'* As bearers of 
humanistic high school (Gymnasium) and university diplomas, they auto- 
matically enjoyed high social status and felt privileged to play a role in 
politics. But during the early 1890s their identity as members of Germany’s 
educated elite had taken second place (within the Congress, at least) to 
their identity as members of the church. Toward the end of the decade 
their emphasis shifted. Henceforth they judged contemporary society as 
the guardians of Germany’s entire learned tradition, secular as well as 
religious. 


On the popular appeal of early nineteenth-century liberalism, see James J. Sheehan, “’Lib- 
eralism and the City in the Nineteenth Century,” Past and Present 51 (May, 1971): 116-37; 
Hans Rosenberg, ‘““Theologischer Rationalismus und vormarzlicher Vulgarliberalismus,”’ His- 
torische Zeitschrift 141 (1930): 497-541. 

"On the fragmentation of late nineteenth-century liberalism, see Theodor Schieder, ‘‘Das 
VerhAltnis von politischer und gesellschaftlicher Verfassung und die Krise des biirgerlichen 
Liberalismus,”’ Historische Zeitschrift 177 (1954): 49-74; and Karl Erich Born, ‘Der soziale und 
wirtschaftliche Strukturwandel Deutschlands am Ende des 19. Jahrhunderts,” reprinted in 
_ Hans—Ulrich Wehler, ed., Moderne deutsche Sozialgeschichte (Cologne 1973), 271-84. 
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Beginning in the late 1890s interest in educational reform burgeoned in 
several directions at once: reformers proposed changes in high schools, 
universities, women’s education, and popular education. One proposal 
which greatly appealed to the educated was to spread their culture to 
workers by means of public libraries. From around 1890 private philan- 
thropic organizations with names like the Comenius Society and the Society 
for the Spread of Popular Education worked to win middle-class acceptance 
for public libraries. Their campaign was successful; after the turn of the 
century municipalities actually started building libraries all over Germany.’ 
At the Congress of 1901, A. H. Pfannkuche, a library reformer and active 
Congress member, explained how the public library movement would 
benefit both the workers and the nation.'* According to Pfannkuche popular 
education had been undermined by ideological motives since the lower 
classes had first shown a longing for education in the 1830s and 1840s; 
first socialists had taken advantage of their interest in learning by propa- 
gandizing among them, and then middle-class reformers had countered 
with equally ideological aims. The great opportunity of the present lay in 
the workers’ wish to free themselves of one-sided political goals; middle- 
class reformers could successfully attract workers to book facilities if they 
would just offer them access to good books. Like many of the library re- 
formers, Pfannkuche argued that the well-established library systems of 
England and America had contributed to the industry and intelligence of 
the Anglo-Saxon masses. The time had come for good literature to replace 
the trivial novels, pornography, and socialist writings which were currently 
the main fare of the German workers. The Congress agreed. Harnack stated 
its support for the library movement,’” and reports on the progress of the 
movement appeared in the pages of Evangelisch-Sozial.'° 

To judge by the number of readers and books involved, the library 
movement did not disappoint the Congress. In 1906, for example, 1.4 mil- 
lion readers were registered in public libraries and took out 5.4 million 
books in forty German cities; at least a third of the readers, according to 
the library reports, were workers.’” The libraries seem to have provided an 
alternative to socialist collections for workers interested in reading. Fur- 
thermore they were attractive to all social classes and offered a place where 
workers and middle class mixed, even if they did not meet. On the other 
hand Pfannkuche’s hopes for raising a generation of philosopher-workers— 
which were not unusual among nineteenth-century reformers, whether 


“For a recent monograph on the movement, see W. Thauer, Die Biicherhallenbewegung 
(Wiesbaden, 1970); in the contemporary literature, a good introduction is Ernst Schultze, Freie 
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socialist or bourgeois—were not fulfilled. Compared with other contem- 
porary reports and with recent studies, Pfannkuche’s statistics show an 
artificially high level of reader interest in high culture. What workers “really 
read” included technical manuals and foreign language primers, Darwiniana 
and popularized history, travelogues, and novels. The best-seller among 
workers was Bebel’s Woman and Socialism; the most popular category of 
books was escapist and kitsch literature—the Wild West romances of Karl 
May, for example. Neither Faust nor Capital made much headway among 
working-class readers.'® There were inherent difficulties involved in per- 
suading the working class to read any complex literary or philosophical 
work in its original form as library reformers such as Pfannkuche thought 
they could do.” 

Other reformers in the Protestant Social Congress not only sought new 
means to transmit high culture, but actually to alter its content. Their central 
concern remained Persénlichkeit and its formation through Bildung, but 
they fought to take education beyond traditional humanistic learning in 
order to create Persénlichkeiten equal to the tasks of an industrial, tech- 
nological era. 

The Congress first gave a hearing to the new educational ideal in 1899, 
when Friedrich Paulsen spoke on “Changing Ideals of Education in the 
Context of Social Developments.””° Philosopher and educator at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, Paulsen worked to realize a new educational ideal by 
reforming the German high school system. His History of Higher Learning 
at German Schools and Universities*' attacked the Gymnasium for its heavy 
emphasis on Latin and Greek. Instead of humanistic education, Paulsen 
and his followers upheld “‘realistic’” education, which would put students 
in closer touch with their own world by stressing modern languages, history, 
and science.” 

Paulsen justified realistic education with an attack on the conventional 
definition of Bildung as a badge of social rank. True Bildung was the de- 


"In addition to Langewiesche and Schénhoven, see the comments on workers’ reading 
habits in Hans-Josef Steinberg, ‘Workers’ Libraries in Germany before 1914,” History Workshop 
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velopment of one’s capacities into a distinctive individual form. Bildung 
came about through participation in a historical-cultural world: ‘Since the 
individual has intellectual life only as member of a great historical being, 
as child and partner of a people, so we can explain Bildung to be the ability, 
won through instruction and education, for complete and all-round par- 
ticipation in the intellectual-historical life of one’s people and one’s time.’””° 
This definition of Bildung implicitly dispensed with classical learning when 
it did not bring the individual in touch with his own world or historical 
reality; it also contained a nationalist element, with its emphasis on the 
“people” as both the source of intellectual life and the end toward which 
intellectual endeavors should be directed. Bildung did not rest on the mere 
possession of a body of facts. Rather it held the idea of form-giving mastery 
over matter based on developed powers of judgment: ‘Not the mass of 
that which one knows or has learned makes for Bildung, but the force and 
particular stamp with which one has assimilated it and understands how 
to use it to grasp and judge what lies before him.’’** This was an ideal 
tending in the direction of active practical training rather than passive 
theory, one which the skilled worker could realize no less than the scholar, 
as long as he was competent in his given field. 

At the Congress of 1899 Paulsen introduced his theme with a sketch of 
past educational ideals. Medieval education had suited church scribes and 
monks; princely courts had created a culture of manners and grace in the 
early modern era; the educated middle class had supplanted it with an 
intensively literate culture. In every age, education had responded to its 
social surroundings. Contemporary pedagogy had to do the same and make 
Bildung technological, popular, and realistic. Only in this way could it train 
Germany’s masses for the tasks of industrial society.”° 

Adolf Wagner and Otto Baumgarten worried that popular education 
would produce Gleichmacherei (levelling all to a common denominator) 
and Halbbildung (half-baked learning).*° Paulsen tried to counter such ob- 
jections in a way that rooted educational reform in tradition. The teachers, 
businessmen, Junkers, and church conservatives who feared educational 
reform forgot that Prussia owed her greatness to her tradition of popular 
education. Mass, realistic education would not degrade old ideals, but would 
teach the masses a healthy independence, creating “free, moral Persén- 
lichkeiten.’’*’ 

A second advocate of realistic education was Harnack, whose speech on 
“The Ethical and Social Significance of the Modern Quest for Education” 
justified reform to the Congress of 1902.*° It was not so surprising as it 


*Ibid., 136. Perhaps this is the place to mention the writings on education of Paul Natorp, 
the neo-Kantian philosopher, whose ideals were similar to the ones expressed here by Paulsen. 
See in particular Paul Natorp, Volksbildung und Persénlichkeitskultur (Leipzig, 1911). 
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might at first seem that someone so immersed in tradition opposed the 

educational traditionalists. His History of Dogma resembled Paulsen’s history 
of education in its insistence on removing the dead weight of the past. In 
education as in religion Harnack wanted books to serve the living. A good 
vocational education for women, he told the Congress, would enhance 
their feminine Persénlichkeit, not destroy it as conservatives feared. As for 
the danger of Halbbildung, there was no holding back the flood of popular 
enthusiasm for learning, no choice but to further it all the way to genuine 
cultivation.” 

Harnack and Paulsen were among the professors who advised the Prus- 
sian government on how to modernize education. Friedrich Althoff, Prus- 
sian minister of culture, invited Paulsen to the conference on high school 
reform held in 1890 and considered him a trusted adviser. Harnack was a 
spokesman for modernized education at the conference of 1900, which 
finally resulted in university admission for students from the Realgymnasium 
(who lacked the full Gymnasium quota of Latin and Greek).*° They and the 
members of the Protestant Social Congress who supported them present 
us with an ambiguous image of the Wilhelmine educated elite. They tried 
to confront the class conditions of their culture and to make it serviceable 
for previously excluded groups like women and workers. Their solution— 
placing Bildung at the state’s disposal—was made in good faith, but ha- 
bituated them to obeisance and opened the way to misuse of their cherished 
traditions. 

The tension between middle-class idealism and the interests it ultimately 
served was even more striking in the case of the middle-class women’s 
movement, another cause taken up by the Congress. At the time it was 
founded, the Prussian Law of Association of 1851 (Preussisches Vereins- 
gesetz) limited the public role women could play by denying them the right 
to take part in political organizations.*’ Nonetheless, women sat in the 
audience of the Protestant Social Congress from its first meeting; the tra- 
ditionally close connection between women and church activities made 
their passive presence acceptable. When the Congress decided to admit 
women as regular members in 1894, it became one of the first organizations 
in Germany in which women could play a public role.*? Independent 
women’s organizations were simultaneously gathering in strength. In the 
same year the Federation of German Women’s Associations (Bund deutscher 
Frauenvereine) was founded to coordinate the women’s groups which were 
spontaneously appearing. A year later, in March 1895, it had sixty-five 
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member associations with fifty thousand members, and by 1901 it had 137 
member associations with seventy thousand members.”? 

In 1906 the Congress invited Gertrud Baumer, one of the Federation 
leaders, to speak on ‘The Social Demands of the Women’s Movement in 
the Context of the Economic Position of Women.’** Baumer added her 
chapter to the revelation we have heard repeatedly in the Congress: in- 
dustrialization was inevitable; it was transforming the structure of German 
society; educated ideals should both adjust to it and thrust outward into 
society with their gospel of individualism. With facts and figures, Baumer 
showed how the conservative idea of returning all wives to their homes 
was hopelessly unrealistic. One out of every three women was at any given 
time a member of the work force, according to her figures, and lower middle- 
class women often crossed back and forth several times in the course of a 
lifetime between work and family, when they were not taking on the burden 
of both at once. A future of physical exhaustion and psychological depres- 
sion faced them now; an effective response to their misery would have to 
confront industrial society as it was really constituted. 

Baumer polemicized at the same time against another group of feminists: 
“radicals” like Minna Cauer, Anita Augspurg, Marie Stritt, and Helene 
Stoecker, who aimed at legal, political, and social equality with men.*° 
Their proposals, she argued, were utopian. They wanted to free mothers 
by putting their children in day-care centers. But, asked Baumer, would 
this and like measures make them happier? Would more than a minority 
of women find satisfying work outside the home? She doubted it, and 
called for a middle way between the conservative and radical extremes.*’ 

In the same year as her Congress speech, Baumer was invited by Althoff 
to take part in a conference on the reform and expansion of girls’ schools. 
She and others, including Harnack and Paulsen, convinced the Minister 
of Culture of the need for a revised program of secondary education for 
girls. Over the next two years Baumer organized a lobby to press for her 
notion of school reform and was asked to draw up the plans actually used 
for several school subjects.** Baumer was equally successful at getting her 
way in the women’s movement. Made president of the Federation of 
Women’s Associations in 1910, she quickly imposed her will on it and 
drove the radicals to the margins of the organization.” 

Close ties of friendship and style joined her and other moderates to the 
Protestant Social Congress. One telling example of this was the meeting 
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of Baumer and Friedrich Naumann at the Congress of 1906. Naumann, 
chosen as co-speaker for her presentation,*° had never met Baumer before, 
but they quickly developed a warm friendship which carried over into 
Theodor Barth’s Liberal Union, in which both were politically active.” 
Other moderate feminists, too, were involved in the Congress. Marianne 
Weber, an active member from the start, spoke in 1907 on the crisis of 
sexual morality among lower-class youth.” Marie Baum, a factory inspector 
in Baden who founded a girl’s school in Hamburg together with Baumer 
in 1910, spoke to the Congress of 1910 on women and factory conditions.*° 
Agnes von Zahn-Harnack, daughter of the theologian, later joined the 
ranks of the moderate feminists. In no area were the ties between the 
Congress and social reform closer than here. And with good reason: the 
moderate feminists advocated reform in the same measure as the Congress, 
pushing it far enough to make the Wilhelmine social system more efficient, 
but never so far as to challenge its distribution of power. Adjusting to given 
structures, not undermining them, was the end of both groups. 

A quiet ambivalence pervaded the motives of the reformers in the Pro- 
testant Social Congress. On the surface their mood after the turn of the 
century seemed confident and aggressive: they had a program for spreading 
Protestant humanistic values to the masses and could carry it out with the 
help of the Prussian bureaucracy. But their expansive appearance concealed 
their fear that industrialization had unleashed social changes beyond their 
control. If they favored popular education, they did so to provide an al- 
ternative to socialist libraries for workers. If they favored the middle-class 
women’s movement (in a cautious form, even by middle-class standards), 
they did so with an eye to the prominence of the socialist women’s move- 
ment and the best-seller popularity of August Bebel’s Woman and Socialism. 
The danger they perceived was that industrialization naturally shaped a 
collectivist mentality at odds with their inherited individualism. We can 
best view their growing worry by returning to the chief preoccupation of 
the Congress since its beginnings: improved living and working conditions 
for the working class. 

A resurgence of social reform in this narrower sense was perceptible in 
organizations besides the Protestant Social Congress after the turn of the 
century. One new group in particular proved extremely successful at gath- 
ering the friends of reform dispersed throughout German society and 
shaping them into a unified pressure group: the Social Reform Society 
(Gesellschaft fiir Soziale Reform), founded in 1901 by Hans von Berlepsch, 
the former minister of the interior whom we met earlier as the architect of 
the emperor’s domestic policy in 1890. Financed by the Frankfurt philan- 
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thropist Wilhelm Merton, within a year the Society had nine hundred in- 
dividual and 130 corporate members, including most of the Protestant, 
Catholic and Hirsch-Duncker unions, the non-socialist workers’ associa- 
tions, economics professors, factory inspectors, politicians and bureaucrats.** 
The Society rallied together all the parties interested in social reform, and 
its journal, Soziale Praxis, provided them with a wealth of concrete infor- 
mation. 

The new wave of social reformers added greatly to the vitality of the 
Congress after 1900. Ernst Francke, editor of Soziale Praxis, joined the gov- 
erning committee of the Congress in 1905, and other society members 
appeared as speakers. University economists, reformers from the women’s 
movement, ex-members of the National Social Union, educational reform- 
ers, and ex-ministers seeking a public forum for pro-reform views all flowed 
into the Congress around the turn of the century. Koalitionsrecht was the 
crucial reform through which the Congress and its allies hoped to realize 
their political and cultural ends. The imperial factory code granted workers 
a formal right to create political and economic organizations and even to 
go on strike. It did not, however, make provisions to hinder employers 
from acts of retribution, it outlawed ‘’pressure’’ on individuals to take part 
in collective activities, and it did not include non-factory workers (such as 
sailors and railroad workers) among those who could organize. In practice, 
workers’ ability to organize and strike was shaky.” 

In 1905 the Congress got a chance to give forceful expression to its views 
and bring them to widespread public attention. The issue it seized on was 
one of the major labor disputes of the Wilhelmine era: a Ruhr mining strike 
involving some two hundred thousand workers. The mine owners were 
planning a shutdown of the less profitable mines of the southern Ruhr in 
order to concentrate on the underexploited ones in the northern Ruhr. 
When workers heard of the proposed change in late 1904, a mass strike 
spontaneously arose. In an unprecedented act of unity, the liberal, Christian, 
and socialist unions set up a common committee of representatives for all 
workers.*° The mine owners’ domineering behavior cost them much public 
goodwill and created an unusual amount of sympathy for the striking 
workers. Most bourgeois reform groups issued statements of solidarity with 
the strikers. Nonetheless the Congress called attention to itself when it 
took the unusual step of collecting seven thousand marks for the striking 
workers.*” To justify the Congress’s support for the strikers, the Marburg 
economist Friedrich Sieveking spoke at the meeting of 1905 on “The Sig- 
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nificance of Workers’ Organizations for Economy and Culture.’”** His paper 
was a synthetic statement of Congress social policy at mid-decade. On the 
practical side, he asserted, business was simply out of touch with the times; 
the paternalistic system it stood for could only work when personal contact 
was present, impossible in the modern, large-scale factory. Did entrepre- 
neurs say they were Herr im Haus? In fact they were already beholden to 
shareholders and business associations. Did they fear new waves of strikes 
from strong unions? Unionization would increase workers’ self-discipline 
and rational bargaining conditions. Were workers’ organizations a revo- 
lutionary menace? They only seemed so because management, public 
opinion, and the state refused to give them a fair deal. Workers’ organi- 
zations were, in the last analysis, an economic necessity because they stood 
for bargaining conditions compatible with a modern economy.” 

Sieveking glided from the practical to the cultural necessity of workers’. 
organizations. “Our culture can and must rest on the masses, who are 
educated through organizations to be persons of character (Persénlichkei- 
ten),’’”° he declared. If the middle classes thought the workers could never 
share their high culture, he asked them to take a look at England and 
America, societies whose strength lay in the profound continuity between 
their high culture and the masses. The propertied and the educated could 
no longer maintain their culture alone, but needed to disseminate it 
throughout the nation. And the best way to begin that work was to create 
a secure foundation for it in economic life through workers’ organizations.”’ 

Sieveking and the Congress of 1905 received generous press coverage. 
The Vossische Zeitung printed two long articles, one for each day of the 
proceedings, and the Frankfurter Zeitung devoted a lead article to the Con- 
gress. There were also reports in the Tagliche Rundschau, the Berliner Ta- 
geblatt, and the Vorwarts.°* And the Congress could take satisfaction in the 
government reaction to the strike. The Imperial Minister of the Interior, 
Arthur von Posadowsky, took decisive action to meet the key grievances 
of the miners. He saw to it that the Prussian legislature passed measures 
providing for an ombudsman in mines of a hundred or more employees 
and regulating the maximum work day and payment for piecework. The 
workers verified liberal theories about the reservoir of good will among 
them by dissolving their ad hoc committee and returning to work even 
before the laws were completely passed.*° 
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Posadowsky, a career civil servant with little previous knowledge of the 
issues involved, had entered office in 1897 a foe of social reform. Once in 
office, however, he reversed his original views. After the turn of the century, 
he sponsored a stream of reform legislation in such areas as child labor, 
accident insurance, safety regulations, and old age pensions that made his 
tenure in office the high point of government sympathy for social reform 
in the history of imperial Germany.” Yet the “triumph” of reform was in 
fact a temporary oscillation in Wilhelmine domestic policy, which began 
its reversal soon after the strike. Posadowsky himself was forced out of 
office in 1907. Just two years later he delivered a speech to the Congress 
on ‘“‘Luxury and Thrift’’ which warned Germany against holding down its 
working class to a bare minimum existence; social welfare was not a luxury, 
but a fulfillment of Germany’s duty to instill a high level of material and 
spiritual culture in her people.°’ After mid-decade the Congress entered a 
new period of doubt, paralleling that of the mid-nineties: one outwardly 
less dramatic, to be sure, but inwardly leading to greater reflection by the 
old liberal leadership and hardly less alarming in its implications for their 
Protestant individualism. 
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son,”’ which in the vocabulary of theology since antiquity had sig- 

nified the individual in his spiritual capacity. Persénlichkeit added 
a developmental dimension: the spirituality latent in every ‘““person’’ awak- 
ened and unfolded as one came into contact with revealed religion, thus 
turning into a Persdnlichkeit.' This was the frame of reference for the in- 
terpretation of Persénlichkeit which concentrated specifically on the inspi- 
ration the “person” received from the Gospels. 

In the era of a more secularized Congress Persénlichkeit could extend 
into non-religious contexts too; in fact since the eighteenth century it had 
signified the inner development one could undergo in relation not only to 
God, but also to the human community. 

The secularization of Persénlichkeit changed it in two major ways. First, 
it substituted a class-specific historical culture for the universal message of 
the Gospels. The kind of preparation demanded of a Persénlichkeit can be 
illustrated with a quote from Harnack: “Like Faust one must widen oneself 
to encompass the entire world. This happens, to put it boldly, when one 
assimilates all that has happened in the world and all the great and good 
Personlichkeiten of history into oneself and turns them into [part of] the 
bowels of one’s own being. . . .’”” In this formulation one needed the 
education of a Harnack, one had to have climbed over all the monuments 
of Western civilization to their pinnacle culminating in the present, in order 
to be a Persénlichkeit. While not everyone endorsed this view, there was 
nonetheless a widespread belief that Bildung shaped the individual into a 
Persénlichkeit, an assumption that Persénlichkeit was a privilege of the upper 
classes, a product of years of special preparation; the word connoted an 
ideal for the few.” 

The second change was that Persénlichkeit substituted the nation-state 
for the church or religious community. In 1907 the historian Friedrich Mei- 
necke described the fruitful interaction of Persénlichkeit and national com- 
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munity in the formation of the modern nation-state: ‘The human being 
needs the community to sustain him and to receive his contributions in 
turn. The more autonomous, the more individualized he himself becomes, 
the larger the spheres of his receptivity and influence can be. These spheres 
of life consequently acquire a richer substance and a clearer outline, and 
of all the great spheres of life that a man can enter, there is probably none 
that speaks so directly to the whole man as the nation. . . .”* The moral 
and cultural efficacy of the nation-state was indispensable for liberals such 
as the ones gathered in the Congress who consciously affirmed the amorality 
of economics. The state guaranteed that there was a moral-cultural structure 
which Persénlichkeit could shape and which in turn would sustain it; that 
is, the political process remained a higher realm of freedom mediating 
between the individual morality of Persénlichkeit and the collective amor- 
ality of capitalism. 

Thus Persénlichkeit no longer just stood for the soul, but also for the 
cultivated self; it no longer served just God, but also the nation. In this 
form Persdnlichkeit became intensely engaged in secular society. How it 
could penetrate the working class and draw it into the national political 
community were questions that led the Congress from inwardness to out- 
ward social conditions. 

No one exemplified the secularization of Persénlichkeit better than Fried- 
rich Naumann. Although Naumann had never completely cut his ties with 
the Congress, his formation of the National Social Union had been an 
implicit criticism of the Congress’s ineffectual position in the late 1890s. 
The governing committee of the National Social Union questioned whether 
it wanted to cooperate with the Congress, since “the attempt was always 
being made to keep us quiet as much as possible’’—probably because the 
outspoken working-class sympathies of some of Naumann’s cohorts were 
embarrassing to the Congress leaders.” After 1902 the situation changed 
drastically. The National Social Union was dissolved, and Naumann needed 
new outlets for his social and political ideas. Harnack welcomed him and 
his followers back. In speeches, discussions, and meetings of the governing 
committee, Naumann so forcefully moved the Congress in a liberal direction 
that the liberal period was, according to the official historian of the Congress, 
a ‘‘Naumann era” as well as a ‘“Harnack era.’”° 

The crushing defeat of his party in the election of 1901 completed the 
transformation of Naumann from a radical young pastor into one of the 
Bildungsbtiirgertum’s most eloquent spokesmen. He attributed his poor 
showing to the overwhelming momentum of the SPD, and afterward bit- 
terly asked how the individual Persdnlichkeit could hope to assert itself 
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against the mass forces of the era.’ In place of his earlier Christian socialism, 
which looked to Jesus, ‘man of the people,” as an inspiration for all classes, 
he now preached an educated ideal which turned primarily to Kant and 
Goethe for its models of Persénlichkeit.® 

Yet Naumann the practical politician could not forget the masses, how- 
ever much their failure to respond to his own Persénlichkeit stung him. His 
first speech at the Congress after the turn of the century, an evening address 
welcoming the guests to the Congress of 1904, was full of reflections on 
Persénlichkeit and the masses. Persénlichkeit was the spark that had fired 
the engines of German industrialism. When they looked at a dynamo, 
Naumann informed his listeners, they should remember that the past of 
German philosophy and Protestantism had brought forth these material 
monuments of human achievement.’ Until now, Persénlichkeit had been 
the possession of a small elite. It would have to break out of its narrow 
confines or disappear, however, for the quality of the masses would decide 
the ongoing struggle among the great industrial powers of the earth. The 
social question was not primarily a matter of wage increases, political ad- 
vantages, or charity. It meant giving the new age its moral dowry, the 
Protestant tradition which ‘cannot be the thought of submission, but must 
make the individual as ready as possible to dare to take a stance for himself 
in the things of this world and the next.’””’° Only with this spiritual capital 
could Germany be a match for the wealth of the Americans, the numbers 
of the Russians, the empire of the British.’ 

In Congress debates, Naumann oscillated between trepidations about 
the ability of Persénlichkeit to hold its own and hopes for the future. He 
warned Ernst Troeltsch against abstract wishes for a new respect for the 
individual, given the real social and political hindrances,” in particular 
regretting (as did Troeltsch) the parochialism that paralyzed the church’s 
effectiveness in advancing Persdénlichkeit culture. On the other hand, a 
speech by the theologian Adolf Deissmann on “Christianity and the Lower 
Classes” spurred Naumann’s enthusiasm. Deissman’s argument that 
Christianity’s original appeal was the sense of individual worth it brought 
to the poor—a rejoinder to Karl Kautsky’s theory that primitive Christianity 
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was a social protest movement—projected Persdnlichkeit into the past and 
boded well for its survival in the future. As the hold of Marxism on the 
masses wavered and the vision of a utopian future receded, what would 
take their place, if not a renewed sense of individuality in the here 
and now?’ 

Gerhard von Schulze-Gaevernitz, professor of economics in Freiburg 
from 1893 to 1926 and left-liberal politician in the Progressive People’s 
party of Baden during the Wilhelmine era, shared Naumann’s ambivalence 
toward the working class.‘* Schulze-Gaevernitz’s evening address to the 
Congress of 1910’ paradoxically combatted the materialism of Social De- 
mocracy while counting on the element of idealism within it. The unity of 
the Protestant Social Congress, according to Schulze-Gaevernitz, lay in its 
belief in “‘idealistic’’ politics, as opposed to the ““eudaemonistic” politics of 
the SPD. The highest goal of Marxism was “desire and pleasure,” for it 
denied the existence of all higher values. (Sehr richtig! cried Harnack after 
Schulze-Gaevernitz called this “the real, the decisive difference’’ between 
idealistic and eudaemonistic politics.)'° Marxism had rendered the precious 
service of forging the German workers into a unified, dignified class. Now 
that this was done, however, Marxism threatened to prevent workers from 
turning into responsible bearers of political power by holding them down 
to the ignoble aims of eudaemonistic politics. The middle-class intelligentsia 
had a role to play in changing this state of affairs; just as it was thinkers 
from the middle class who had originally converted workers to Marxist 
materialism, so middle-class efforts could now uplift workers to idealistic 
politics. In fact, emphasized Schulze-Gaevernitz, workers had already 
demonstrated their great capacity for self-sacrifice; they only needed to 
learn the ideals corresponding to their present behavior. 

In his speech to the Congress of 1907 on ‘‘Culture and Economy: The 
New German Economic Policies in the Service of the New German Cul- 
ture,” Schulze-Gaevernitz sketched out his program for spreading Per- 
sonlichkeit to the working class. The Congress had to “affirm capitalism for 
cultural ends’;* continued economic expansion aided by imperialism would 
raise the material prosperity of the masses to the point where they could 
begin their dialogue with Goethe and Kant."’ Social reform was also a part 
of Schulze-Gaevernitz’s strategy: not as ἃ eudaemonistic bringer of comfort 
for comfort’s sake, but as a means to further high culture. The working 
class uplifted by a better standard of living would take its place among the 
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nation’s leaders with that “bold, vanguard daring” which would continue 
to affirm and conquer the outside world, as the German philosophers had 
once conquered the world of the spirit.”° 

Schulze-Gaevernitz’s speech pleased the audience which heard it, and 
the Strassburg Congress of 1907, at which it was the main event, was 
judged a glowing success.”’ Not everyone felt at home with his blend of 
classical Weimar culture and the brassy imperial style, however. Adolf 
Wagner, one of the few survivors of the Congress’s Christian socialist past, 
denied that capitalism could be put in the service of high culture and made 
a plea for the superiority of state socialism.”* Otto Baumgarten stated his 
general support for the ideas of Schulze-Gaevernitz but called him “‘uto- 
pian” for believing that the working class could ever assimilate the high 
culture which only a long historical tradition had enabled the middle class 
to make its own.”” Baumgarten did not accept the insight behind Schulze- 
Gaevernitz’s speech that the revolutionary means created by capitalism 
made possible for the first time a quick jolt of culture instead of the slow 
sifting process of the past. Yet even Naumann, who shared this notion 
with Schulze-Gaevernitz, cautioned against overlooking the practical dif- 
ficulties involved in transmitting Persdnlichkeit to the masses.” 

There was a more fundamental critique of Schulze-Gaevernitz to be 
made by asking whether imperial Germany contained the ethical-political 
framework to sustain Persdnlichkeit, without which all the efforts of the 
Congress would be in vain even if it could reach the working class. Looking 
beneath the shimmer of Schulze-Gaevernitz’s vision, the theologian, so- 
ciologist, and philosopher Ernst Troeltsch fathomed a disconcerting deeper 
reality: ‘When I think of the new German culture, I think of the whole 
new German brashness, that mixture of elegance and brutality, that realism 
which puts its foot on the neck of those who don’t deserve to exist, or only 
deserve to serve, that repulsive culture which drags the lion’s mane of the 
old Bismarck through the filth of pure, cynical selfishness.’’”” 

Nonetheless Troeltsch fervently shared his peers’ hopes for a rebirth of 
Personlichkeit culture in German society, and his speech to the meeting of 
1904 on “Christian Ethics and Contemporary Society’’”® tried to resolve 
the tension between a morally active Persdénlichkeit and society. He gave a 
brusque description to the Congress of how little ethical considerations 
counted for in the public life of the empire compared to interest politics, 
class conflict, and historical materialism. Even the educated middle class 
had lost its former belief in the ideal ends of national life since Bismarck 
and Treitschke had taught it a cynical realism according to which ethics 
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took second place to power.’’ Was there then no ideal left to counteract 
this realism, which Troeltsch thought short-sighted and self-defeating? 

Here was where Persénlichkeit could enter, argued Troeltsch: not as a 
utopian construction, but as a realistic higher vision, already deeply rooted 
in German society, reaching deep into its Christian past. The chief task 
facing reformers was to bring together the different aspects of the idea, 
which had become fragmented in different strata of German society. The 
principle that every human being was an end as well as a means lay at the 
core of the socialist and liberal movements of the modern era. Before sur- 
facing in the revolutionary movements of the late eighteenth century and 
entering into politics, it had been one of the essential ideas of Christianity, 
with its teaching of a Persénlichkeit in every individual, endowed with the 
capacity for freedom. Christianity differed from progressive political move- 
ments, however, in its otherworldliness. It had always recognized the im- 
perfections of the natural world and accepted inequalities in the social 
status of men. This part of the Christian heritage had passed into the hands 
of political conservatives. Troeltsch’s hope was for a synthesis of modern 
Personlichkeit ideas and realism about human nature, of democratic and 
conservative ethos. The resulting culture would be ‘democratic in that it 
demands the creation of an ever more ethical, independent and spiritual 
Personlichkeit and permits this Persénlichkeit to play an effective part in the 
formation of the power of the state,” but also “conservative in that it rec- 
ognizes the basis of authority in ethical superiority and political power 
relations and understands how to bow to authority as a source of ethical 
strength.”’® 

Behind Troeltsch’s remarks was a fundamental belief in the state as the 
ethical regulative structure of earthly existence, mediating between the 
individual and the natural mechanisms of society. Troeltsch dismissed the 
liberal conception of the watchman state as an anti-democratic, aesthetic 
ideal which granted freedom to the select few at the expense of the masses.” 
He also distinguished the ethics at work in the state from modern nation- 
alism, in which he saw little more than collective egoism at work so long 
as nationalism was not subordinated to an ideal greater than itself 3° Rather, 
the values Troeltsch associated with the state were complementary 
democratic and conservative ones. This belief in the state remained one of 
the basic articles of Troeltsch’s later politics; his wartime writings place 
redoubled emphasis on the ethical state as a cultural achievement more 
developed in Germany than in any other country, indeed as the ultimate 
value at stake for Germans in the war”!; despite the intensity of the wartime 
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struggle for existence he warned against confusing the state with a mere 
instrument of power.” Troeltsch’s fellow liberals at the Protestant Social 
Congress received his synthesis with skepticism. What really was his attitude 
toward the patriarchal pattern of German society? How much would it 
have to be restructured before the masses could begin developing their 
Persénlichkeiten? Julius Kaftan, who raised these questions, argued that 
Troeltsch had established an unresolved dualism of Persénlichkeit and the 
need for subordination.** Martin Rade suggested that Troeltsch had resolved 
it in favor of subordination, his aristocratic distance from the masses out- 
weighing his commitment to democracy. Rade politely made clear his 
disbelief by stating: ‘that which can be taken for granted in the case of 
Naumann is by no means so clear with Troeltsch—that his heart in all 
circumstances beats on the side of democracy. . . .’”°* Naumann himself 
did not question Troeltsch’s democratic commitment, but did doubt whether 
he had displayed the social realism to make his views plausible. Ethical 
wishes alone would get the Congress nowhere, warned Naumann; it had 
to seek out the real political forces to carry out its program.”” 

The common problem addressed by Naumann and Schulze-Gaevernitz 
was how to overcome the class limitations of Persénlichkeit, which we have 
already identified as one of the features accompanying its secularization. 
Sharing a widespread conception of the late nineteenth century, Naumann 
and Schulze-Gaevernitz considered labor the class of the future, the dy- 
namic portion of society whose allegiance would determine the ultimate 
destiny of German culture. For this reason they sought means of trans- 
mitting Persénlichkeit from the educated middle class to the working class. 
Schulze-Gaevernitz looked to the material means made available by cap- 
italism, which he thought could readily be realized in cultural benefits. 
Naumann probed for the psychological receptiveness of the working class 
to Persdnlichkeit culture; he pinned his hopes on an internal process of 
workers’ disenchantment with socialist promises of a better life in a never- 
to-be-realized future and eventual turn to the more immediate satisfactions 
of the Persdénlichkeit ideal. 

But what was the nature of service to the nation-state, the second char- 
acteristic we identified with secularized Persénlichkeit? Whereas Naumann 
and Schulze-Gaevernitz took for granted that it was an adequate ethical 
field of action for Persénlichkeit, Troeltsch tried to come to terms with the 
ethical shortcomings of imperial Germany and the problems it posed for 
Personlichkeit. Yet he, too, fell back on the state as a deus ex machina pre- 
siding over society without considering how completely the state itself 
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might be intertwined with the amoral dynamics of German society. By 
failing to grapple squarely with the interaction of society and state, Troeltsch 
did not reach the point where he could recognize some of the most im- 
portant contradictions between Persénlichkeit and public reality, despite 
his own boast about his consciously paradoxical formulations. As Kaftan’s 
and Rade’s remarks suggested, he was in danger of offering up Persénlichkeit 
to the working class as an ethic which was in fact meaningless: for if in 
fact the social whole did not have ethical ends guaranteed by the state, 
then workers were receiving neither ideal nor real compensation for their 
labors, but were being treated as functions of a meaningless social system. 

These considerations were not alien to the Congress leaders. Indeed, in 
the following pages we shall see how, in the years leading up to World 
War I, they confronted them and called into question the Persénlichkeit 
ideal as they had previously conceived it. 


VII. THE SOCIAL FATE OF 
PROTESTANT LIBERALISM 


ernhard von Biilow, imperial chancellor since 1900, called for new 
B elections in 1907 to reduce the influence of the SPD and the Center 
party, which thwarted his designs in Southwest Africa. The elec- 
torate showed its approval of Biillow by turning out in such large numbers 
for the ‘parties of order’ that the combined mandate of the latter rose 
from 43 percent to 49 percent in the Reichstag; with the aid of splinter 
parties they just managed to form a working parliamentary majority. By 
excluding the Center, Btilow curtailed the influence of a reform-minded as 
well as an anti-jingoist party. Thus the way was opened for the removal 
of Posadowsky from office, which was in fact one of the first concessions 
of left-liberal members of the Bloc to their National Liberal and Conservative 
allies. 

In his opening remarks to the Congress of 1907, Harnack warned the 
Bloc of Germany’s need for more reform legislation. Accompanying this 
predictable reminder, however, was a startling redefinition of reform: reg- 
ulating the excesses of capitalism took second place to protecting personal 
freedom. ‘The question of all questions and the difficulty of all difficulties’ 
was no longer the refusal of bosses to give up patriarchal domination of 
their workers; it was ‘‘which means and paths can be found, amid a steadily 
more complicated system of social associations . . . to hold open the nec- 
essary room for the free play of the energy of the strong, the wisdom of 
the wise, and the special character of the self-sufficient.” Amid a tangle 
of constraining social forces, it became ‘‘in a true sense a social work to 
uphold the possibility of personal values and of determining one’s indi- 
vidual life.’’”” : 

The Tagliche Rundschau exaggerated Harnack’s change of heart when it 
thought it heard a magnificent defense of business.’ Yet even if no radical 
reversal had occurred, the focus of Harnack’s attention had definitely shifted 
from worker welfare to worker independence. In 1909 he explicitly moved 
the Congress away from the former and asked it to concentrate on the 
latter; in 1910 he asked reformers to concentrate on implanting individual 
responsibility in the young; in 1911 he asked “how, amid the gears of the 
machine and the entire compelling business of labor, we can maintain and 
create the strength, joy and independence of the individual . . .’” 
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In 1911 Harnack asked the governing committee of the Congress to 
accept his resignation and find a replacement who would hold to a center 
course. It elected the Kiel professor of theology, Otto Baumgarten.” Despite 
his unshakable commitment to social reform, which reached back to his 
work with his cousin Max Weber in the 1890s, Baumgarten was an am- 
bivalent reformer, a most self-conscious bearer of Bildung, pessimistic about 
raising the cultural level of the masses. 

As early as 1907 Baumgarten had shared Harnack’s apprehensions about 
the rising social constraints on individuality; he was more blunt than his 
predecessor about the dangers facing it. His address to the Congress of 
1912 painted a somber picture of the social scene, his mood accentuated 
by the mandate of 112 seats, its greatest victory of the prewar era, which 
the SPD had just won in the Reichstag. Looking backward, he recalled 
how the unpredictable, ‘‘morally damaging side-effects of the great social 
reforms” and “‘the failure to materialize of the all too sanguinely hoped- 
for rewinning of working people for fatherland and Christian community’’”® 
had dampened the enthusiasm of his generation. In 1913 he reminded the 
Congress of its duty to keep alive the distinction between ‘men of strength 
and character and the average man.’”” 

This fateful mood of the Congress leaders had a deeper source than just 
the ups and downs of day-to-day politics. What they sensed was the 
wrongness of one of their fundamental assumptions about the nature of 
German public life. Even if they had earlier come to accept the existence 
of an amoral economic realm, above all in their imperialism debate, they 
still counted on the existence of an ethical political realm. They assumed 
that the monarchy represented the entire nation; that political parties could 
see past their particular constituency; that the working class in particular 
would in the long run respond to national rather than class interest. 

The actual course of German politics in the early twentieth century, 
however, was running counter to such assumptions—was, indeed, under- 
mining the very idea of politics. On an unprecedented scale, German politics 
was being restructured by interest groups that paid little attention to their 
unsettling effects on the stability of the social system. Agricultural and 
industrial groups like the Bund der Landwirte and the Centralverband 
deutscher Industrieller used techniques of modern mass politics to pursue 
their goals. They bypassed parliaments to influence the government and 
the electorate; they subverted the parliamentary system by turning parties 
into vehicles for economic interests.° 


°Goetz in Herz, Evangelisches Ringen, 68-69; ESK Archive A V 1 A, sitting of 1 December 
1911. 

°ESK 23 (1912): 7. 

7ESK 24 (1913): 4-5. 

®On interest politics, see Thomas Nipperdey, ‘Interessenverbande und Parteien in 
Deutschland vor dem Ersten Weltkrieg,” in Hans-Ulrich Wehler, ed., Moderne deutsche 
Sozialgeschichte (Cologne, 1973), 369-88; Wolfram Fischer, ‘Staatsverwaltung und Interes- 
senverbande im deutschen Reich, 1881-1914,” in Heinz-Josef Varain, ed., Interessenverbande 
in Deutschland (Cologne, 1973), 139-61. 
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This interest-group politics disillusioned many reformers. The Prussian 
bureaucracy itself did not embody the general public interest, they increas- 
ingly believed, but rather functioned as one more special interest group 
among its many competitors in civil society. Alfred Weber startled the 1909 
meeting of the Social Policy Association in Vienna by denouncing reform 
legislation for its unintended effect of putting power into the hands of a 
self-serving bureaucracy and suppressing workers’ freedom.’ Naumann 
wrote three years later, comparing the defenders of freedom and the de- 
fenders of social integration through reform, that “‘today there are two 
kinds of social reformers even in the closest circles of friends. It has not 
yet gone so far that one can know where the parting of the ways took 
place, but one feels that it must have taken place.’’”® The breakdown of 
politics thus set off a profound resurgence of interest in freedom for the 
individual, though now turned against the society which seemed to threaten 
it, in contrast to the hopes a few years earlier of inserting individualist 
values into mass society. 

A disillusioned reformer presenting a sociologist’s critique dominated 
the Congress of 1912. Leopold von Wiese, who spoke at Essen that year 
on “Individualism and State Socialism,” argued that social reformers 
had lost sight of their original goals. Originally they had sought to secure 
the individual’s freedom within the social order, or at least did not intend 
to harm it." Yet, argued Wiese, the actual effect of social reform had run 
contrary to the intention of its supporters. True, it had increased the security 
of the masses, but only by placing power in the hands of the Prussian 
bureaucracy, which saw in every new regulation a chance to increase its 
own authority. The social reformers had lost sight of the need for freedom 
while pursuing their short-term goals: ‘strenuously devoting themselves 
to this single end, they overlooked the fact that no simultaneous progress 
was being made in Germany toward respect for the individual. Rather we 
have fallen farther and farther along the path of social climbing, cliquishness 
and separation from one another.’’’” The workers themselves, argued Wiese, 
cried out for more freedom; the social crisis would only lose its urgency 
when Germany made the transformation ‘from a barrack into a lofty school 
of free manliness.’ 

The press took note of this voice of dissent within the ranks of the 
reformers. Both the Vorwdarts (which ran a lead article on his talk), and the 
Berliner Tageblatt thought his speech to be well intentioned, but indirectly 
a defense of business interests.'* As for reform circles, Wiese’s former em- 
ployer, Soziale Praxis, blasted ‘‘the subjective-tender yes-no observations 


°Cf. Verhandlungen des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik 122 (1909): 238 ff. 

Die Hilfe 18 (6 June 1912), reprinted in ES 21.8-9 (Aug.—Sept. 1912), 231-32. 
MESK 23 (1912): 22-23. 
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which indulge in the gorgeous ideal of cultural individualism”; yet it ad- 
mitted that Wiese’s paper was “ἃ sign of the ‘social blues’ which for very 
different and often contradictory reasons is gaining ground in broad circles 
of the educated.’’’” As Wilhelm Kulemann observed, Wiese expressed one 
side of an ongoing debate in the Congress about the future of social reform. 
In 1914 the Congress gave Waldemar Zimmermann a chance to reply on 
behalf of social reform. But his speech, too, a well-reasoned defense of 
continuing reform, admitted that the terms of the debate were set by the 
defenders of individualism; depersonalization, he agreed, was a major 
menace in mass society, though he thought pressing ahead with reform to 
be the best means of preventing it.’® 

The perspectives of sociology and theology, long paired in the Congress, 
converged in Otto Baumgarten’s speech of 1914 on “The Influence of Social 
Relations on the Development of Piety and Organized Religiosity.”” Baum- 
garten had a perfect text for his reflections in the recently published mas- 
terpiece of his friend Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teachings of the Christian 
Churches.'’ The argument of Troeltsch’s book, as Baumgarten recounted it 
to the Congress, was that religion could never remain a pure ethical force. 
in the world, unaffected by its historical, political, economic and material 
circumstances, but had to be understood with constant reference to society 
as two “contexts which pass over into and mutually condition one an- 
other.”’® There was of course nothing new about recognizing that religion 
could lose itself in the world; more than three decades earlier, Harnack 
had written his History of Dogma to demonstrate that the message of Jesus 
took on a dogmatic form originally foreign to it by entering the Hellenized 
world of the Roman Empire. New and deeply disturbing in Troeltsch’s 
work was his rigorous division of society and religious spirit into perma- 
nently autonomous realms. In the course of nineteen centuries of Christian 
history, church and sect had revealed themselves to be sociological types, 
each with its own logic, which inevitably altered the religious spirit occu- 
pying it. The theology of the Middle Ages corresponded to the unity of 
the medieval church; the individualism of Protestantism derived from the 
intense personal relations of the small, enclosed urban sects of the Refor- 
mation era. Troeltsch was not simply showing that religion in history had 
to suffer imperfection, an idea which was an intrinsic part of traditional 
religious belief. Rather he was trying to prove with methodological precision 
that this was an unalterable fact of the human condition, which neither 
messianic deliverance nor revolutionary transformation would ever alter; 
society followed an intrinsic logic at odds with the imperatives of ethics.”” 


Soziale Praxis 26 (6 June 1912). 
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Baumgarten drew the implications of Troeltsch’s book for a Congress 
which had worked for a quarter-century to reform contemporary society. 
An era of massive social transformation like the present one made it pain- 
fully apparent that society followed immutable laws. Industrialization, the 
forced retreat of rural culture, capital and trust formation, the rise of the 
expert and career man, the anomie of modern life, were changes which 
‘simply cannot be influenced by religion or a moral will.””° No religious 
or cultural program could stop them; none could steer them onto a fun- 
damentally different course from the one they were following. The great 
social transformation of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was indif- 
ferent to the wishes of social reformers. If such a judgment seemed un- 
acceptable on the part of the Congress president, and went against Baum- 
garten’s own deepest feelings, he asserted it with an insistence that left no 
doubt in the mind of his audience that he was challenging any illusions it 
might have about its effectiveness. “We do not believe in such an influence; 
we cannot believe in it. Marxism has also had its effect on us to the extent 
that we are convinced that in this development a natural law is running 
its course. Trying to oppose it just makes for grief. Thus we must quite 
simply reckon with this tremendous transformation.’ 

Troeltsch himself had singled out the Congress in his book as an instruc- 
tive example of what happened to contemporary efforts at realizing ethical 
ends in society. The collection of modern Christians, intellectuals, and Pro- 
testant individualists gathered in the Congress had reached a verdict of 
non liquet (hung jury) on the social question—unable to agree on what a 
Christian ethos was, what its demands were, or how to realize them. Cor- 
rective efforts, reform of this or that excess, drawing attention to specific 
abuses—the Congress could realistically undertake such tasks. But it could 
not hope to carry out a revolutionary program aimed at fundamental social 
changes.” 

After listing the individual reforms which the Congress could still work 
for in such areas as housing reform and industrial relations, Baumgarten 
delivered his verdict on “ἃ problem which is probably closest for those of 
us here: . . . how can we lead them [the masses] back again to a healthy 
and inwardly demanding joy in community?’””’ Precisely this question ov- 
erstepped, in Baumgarten’s opinion, the limits of what the Congress could 
hope to achieve. He agreed with the judgment of Max Weber that in modern 
times the ‘social organization impulse” and the “personal life impulse” 
were inalterably opposed”; the spirituality of the masses was captive to 
their social fate. 

So much for the masses; but what about the classes? What about their 
religion, their culture, their moral autonomy? For the select few, Baumgarten 
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preached stoic fortitude. In the history of religion Troeltsch found no reason 
to regard the great teachers as mere distillations of tendencies in their social 
milieu. Neither Troeltsch nor Baumgarten accepted the notion that society 
entirely dissolved the individual in a network of social relations.”” Amid 
collective greed, amid the disintegration of community and disregard for 
religion, amid the conflicts of unions, pressure groups and parties, the 
solitary individual could remain a Persénlichkeit. 

Such inward retreat did not speak for the entire Congress. Commentators 
with unfamiliar names criticized Baumgarten for his unduly Lutheran in- 
terpretation of the social world—that is, his unduly pessimistic fear of 
challenging the ‘‘natural’’ corruption of ethical motives which is found in 
human affairs. Unencumbered by the generational memories of the liberals, 
they called for a new communitarian ethic and refused to accept the role 
of tinkering to which Baumgarten condemned them.”° 

Such rejoinders were a reminder that the Congress on the eve of World 
War 1 remained a vital place in which no single voice dominated discussion. 
But they also confirmed that the center of discussion had shifted. Neither 
the desirability of reform nor even the nature of reform was as clear as it 
had been a decade earlier. The contrast emerges particularly clearly if we 
compare Baumgarten’s speech with Troeltsch’s own of a decade earlier on 
“Christian Ethics and Contemporary Society.’’”*’ At the core of Troeltsch’s 
speech stood the question of whether it was possible to mediate between 
politics and Christian ethics. Troeltsch tried to pose the question as un- 
compromisingly as possible, noting the decaying influence of ethics in a 
materialistic, interest-ridden empire. For all his caution, however, he was 
able to put forth a higher vision to guide German politics. He believed that 
the individual could still play a formative role in political life, and that the 
state maintained an ethical character counteracting the collective egoism 
of society. Troeltsch saw himself as standing on the border between two 
eras: the social realism and amoral political ethics of the late nineteenth 
century—and an open future, which held out the prospect of a revived 
ethical idealism. Now, in 1914, it seemed that the future had arrived and 
denied his hopes. Troeltsch’s own history of Christian ethics provided 
Baumgarten with the sociological analysis of a religious dilemma reaching 
back across two thousand years. In their shared view, the Congress had 
experienced an ancient contradiction between inner ideals and social con- 
ditions of conduct; it differed from earlier generations chiefly in recognizing 
the insoluble nature of the dilemma and giving it systematic form. 


* * * 


The outbreak of war in 1914 brought an end to the Congress as it had 
existed until then. Its members first voluntarily agreed not to meet in order 
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not to disturb the general truce on social issues in Germany; later they 
found continued activity difficult amid the hardships of wartime. All the 
Congress leaders shared in the nationalistic enthusiasm of fall 1914, when 
the social divisions they had analyzed through the years disappeared and 
the nation experienced a moment of community. As the initial enthusiasm 
for war disappeared and the old differences resurfaced, the politics of the 
Congress leaders went in different directions.”* Martin Rade became a critic 
of the war (and his own initial approval of it); Arthur Titius (a member of 
the Congress’s inner circle who addressed it in 1911) became an important 
right-wing leader in church politics. After the war, Otto Baumgarten joined 
the SPD and spoke out against the Nazis in Kiel. Naumann and Troeltsch 
were among the founders of the German Democratic party. As for the 
Congress itself, three groups vied for leadership during and after the war: 
the old elite, too weary and disillusioned to keep control of it; religious 
socialists; and a group of Leipzig pastors. The latter, who embraced a con- 
servative, corporate social ideal, kept the organization meeting until 1940. | 
Although the Congress continued long after 1914, its original identity was 
shattered by the war.”? 

The lasting interest of the Congress lies in the clarity with which it laid 
bare certain dilemmas of Germany’s educated elite. The Congress leaders 
were among the most highly respected makers of public opinion in German 
society: as Protestants they belonged to the empire’s dominant religious 
group, and as professors they were the officially appointed representatives 
of German culture to the nation and the world. Yet they discovered that 
it was impossible to reconcile past and present, inherited culture and pres- 
ent-day society. They first, and most dramatically, experienced this con- 
tradiction during the 1890s, when their eschatological hopes for a Chris- 
tianization of German society ended in failure. The second half of the 
decade saw a crise de conscience, acted out in the imperialism debate: the 
Congress members abandoned their utopianism and came to terms with 
present-day social reality by accepting the logic of imperial expansion. 
Their acceptance of imperialism abroad as the necessary and unavoidable 
consequence of capitalism at home seemed at the time to be an act of 
political wisdom, the only alternative to an unworldly ethical idealism. In 
fact it brought about a new form of political immaturity by diminishing 
their critical distance from the catastrophic policies of William II. 


*°The most balanced and comprehensive account of church politics, with a great deal to 
say about the Congress leaders, is Mehnert, Evangelische Kirche und Politik. See also Baumgarten, 
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The fruitful achievement of the Congress was its gradual discovery of a 
sociological perspective on modern society. This, too, was a consequence 
of its crisis of values. It began as an organization notably lacking in such 
a perspective, believing in the power of good intentions to bring about a 
new era of social harmony. After the setbacks of the 1890s, the liberal 
leaders of the Congress tried to respect the conditions of public action by 
advocating a modest but practical program of social reform. This time the 
Congress was not visibly a failure; it could take pride in its public prestige 
and the adoption of its proposals in such areas as education, feminism, 
and workers’ rights. But these outward successes made the Congress leaders 
all the more acutely aware of the tension between their values and con- 
temporary society. They were too genuinely rooted in the traditions of the 
German middle class not to recognize the formation of a bureaucratized 
society and the reduction of personal autonomy to a purely private sphere. 
Their meetings in the years before the war resolutely bore witness to their 
social fate. Our circumstances and values have changed, but we may 
look back to them for insight into lasting features of modern society. 
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